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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


Vou. IV. 


“QO, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” Keats. 


+ ier +o 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement and Influences Discussed.* 
II. 
BY SAMUEL GOMPERS., 


WHAT EFFECT WOULD THE‘ INTRODUCTION OF THE 
EIGHT-HOUR WORKDAY HAVE UPON THE INTER- 
ESTS OF LABOR? 


After all the arguments are adduced pro and con 
upon the question to reduce the hours of labor, the 
most important consideration must resolve itself 
into what influence this change will have upon the 
interestsof labor. For, differ though we may upon 
all else, we agree that what will really advance the 
material, hence the moral and social well-being of 
labor, must beneficially reflect and act upon the 
whole world of civilization. We cannot success- 
fully improve the foundation of a structure with- 
out correspondingly, permanently perfecting the 
structure itself. The simile holds good when ap- 
plied to the structure of society the foundation and 
support of which is the great body of labor, the 
producers of wealth. Let us see then what effect 
the reductions of the hours of labor have had upon 
the interests of labor, and judging the past by the 
present, itis safe to venture the prediction that 
the same causes will produce the same results in 
the future. 

In every industry where the hours of labor have 
been reduced, through the efforts of organized 
labor, it has been followed with these results: 

Wages have been increased ; periods or seasons 
of employment have been lengthened ; the number 
of unemployed has been reduced ; the consuming 
power of the laborer has increased ; the leisure re- 
sulting from the lesser hours of manual labor has 
opened up a vista of opportunities which have made 
the laborer not only a worker but more of a man, 
with all that that ennobling term implies. 

It has made him more temperate in all things and 
given him a clearer conception of his rights and 
duties as a worker, a father, a citizen and a man. 
It has made him more independent, more enlight- 


* Written for the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State 
of Michigan. 
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ened, broader in his views and in his sympathies. 
He has become a better safeguard to his country’s 
honor and its interests, a stancher defender of his 
home and fireside. He struggles more intensely 
and more wisely against every form of wrong and 
injustice and to attain the highest conception of 
human rights. Are these claims merely the result 
of fancy or too great an optimism, or are they the 
consequences of the movement to reduce the hours 
of labor? 

Do wages increase when hours of labor are short- 
ened? I venture the assertion that in no industry 
in the whole world has there been the slightest de- 
viation from the affirmative to thisclaim. Wemay 
view any industry we please, wherever it may be 
located, and the results will be found to be the 
same. Not only this, but it is easily discernible, 
and may be taken as a general rule, that wherever 
and in whichever industry the daily hours of labor 
are the longest, wages are lowest; and wherever 
and in whichever industry the daily hours of labor 
are least, wages are highest. 

Compare any two or more countries on the face 
of the globe ; compare any two States in the United 
States ; compare any two cities in any one or more 
States; compare any two industries in any one 
city ; yes, compare any two establishments of a 
similar industry in any one city and there is no de- 
parture from this rule that the longer the hours of 
daily labor the lower the wages, and wice versa. 

We will go even further in illustration of this 
invariable rule and cite a fact which everyone can 
easily ascertain and observe for himself. 

Take any one establishment where a large num- 
ber of workers are employed, and it will soon be 
learned that those workers whose hours of labor 
in that establishment are the longest, receive the 
lowest wages paid to any employes therein ; while 
those who enter the works daily the latest in the 
morning, and depart earliest in the evening, are in 
receipt of the highest wages. 

In the study of this apparent economic paradox, 
we shall see, too, that this rule of which we have 
spoken does not even vary when the skilled and 
unskilled workers are compared. That is, all other 
things being equal. 

When skilled workers in any one industry work 
longer hours daily than do the unskilled workers 
in another industry, or calling, the same rule will 
apply. An instance will demonstrate this. 
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Factory wood workers work from ten to twelve 
hours a day; wages from $1.25 to $1.75 per day. 
Machinists usually work ten hours a day; wages 
about $2.00 to $2.50 per day. Hod carriers work 
usually nine, and in some instances, eight hours a 
day ; wages range from from $2.25 to $2.75 per day. 
Were the machinists, wood workers and others to 
devote more of their skill to the plain as well as 
the scientific consideration of their interests, and 
secure a reduction in their hours of labor to eight 
per day, is there any doubt that it would be fol 
lowed by increased wages ? 

Suppose the workers would argue somewhat as 
follows: ‘* The greatest article of value known to 
man is time. Heretofore we sold you ten hours of 
our time each day, for which you paid us $2.00, 
when we demurred to this low price you answered 
that there was a great glut of that article—time 
(labor), in the market; now since time (labor) is 
the only article that we possess and have to sell 
and must sell, and since there is such a glut of itin 
the market, we propose to economize and to offer 
you only eight hours daily of our time (labor), re- 
serving the means (vitality, strength) to sell you 
the same quantity of time (labor) to-day, to-mor- 
row and the days yet remaining to us. This will 
relieve the glut in the market, and, according to 
the law of “supply and demand,” the immuta- 
bility of which you have so often and so unctiously 
spoken, the price of the article we have to sell, 
time (labor), will rise. 

Perhaps many of the workers do not argue in this 
fashion, but their movement to reduce the hours of 
labor is inline with its reasoning. Whereis there 
the business man, the thinking business man, whois 
in business for other reasons than “this health,’? who 
will say the laborers nay ? Is business conducted on 
other, or more equitable principles? At least the 
laborers have on their side all that is just and hu- 
mane in their claim. They see the genius of ages 
centered in the wealth producing and wealth dis- 
tributing methods ; they see the unemployed going 
a-hungered and those depending upon them wither 
like tender buds before a late blast or frost in spring; 
they see themselves that they soon may be com- 
pelled to change places with those whom society 
regards as the submerged—the unemployed ; their 
children suffer and wane and die ; they know that 
they themselves are unnecessarily required to 
work burdensome, wearisome and enervatingly 
long hours ; that they and theirs are consequently 
deprived of the opportunities, which leisure alone 
affords, to lead a better, a higher, a nobler life. 

But entirely apart from the reasoning along the 
lines presented by the above monologue, it can be 


demonstrated that a reduction in the hours of 


labor is of the greatest interest and advantage to 
the wage earners as well as the whole people. 
There must be some other cause or incentive 
which really forces the workers to demand higher 
wages for less hours of labor than the mere fact 


that a better opportunity for demanding it has 
come or will come. 

The fact is, that the workers who have secured a 
reduction in their working hours can no longer 
afford to work at such a low rate of wages as was 
paid them under the old regime of long hours. 
They have time and leisure on their hands with 
which they must do something, and do what they 
may. New tastes are acquired, new desires have 
been created, with them new expenses are in- 
curred. It may be that the increased leisure brings 
forth a desire, a taste, a demand for a book, a 
paper, a magazine, either of which creates a further 
demand ; perhaps, yes, generally for an additional 
room in the worker’s home. An additional room 
requires additional furnishings, a carpet upon the 
floor, a picture upon the wall, a musical instru- 
ment. Leisure forces the worker’s attention to 
the clothing of the wife and the children, it com- 
pels the worker to be in the streets at the time 
when people are best dressed, he and his must be 
clad as near an approach to the average or be re- 
garded as social inferiors. 

Leisure instills the desire to travel, to see other 
parts. Leisure cultivates tastes for art, music, the 
concert, operas, the theater. But the new oppor- 
tunities devoted to or directed in any channel are 
no longer luxuries. The luxuries of the past have 
become the necessities of to-day, and all mankind 
agrees that in order that the workers may be 
counted upon to continue their labor, their neces- 
sities of life must be assured them. It follows, 
therefore, that to make the luxuries of to-day the 
necessities of life for the morrow—to continually 
raise the standard of life of the workers—is in the 
highest degree sound economy ; moral, social, and 
material progress in the interests of the workers 
is progress in the interests of all. 

Of course, it would be idle to attempt to ignore 
the charge which is often hurled against the 
workers’ movements to reduce the hours of labor, 
that the increased leisure would be spent in the 
saloons in drink. To this charge we can point to 
the fact that there is even to day a lesser produc- 
tion and consumption per capita of the liquors the 
poor usually drink than ever before since statistics 
have been ascertained, while on the other hand 
the liquors which the means of the rich only can 
afford to supply have increased largely per capita 
and in the aggregate. There is, however, other 
and better evidence to disprove the charge that 
the increased leisure of the workers results in 
drunkenness and debauchery. Workmen as soon 
as they organize seek meeting rooms in the build- 
ings in which liquor is not sold. The rendezvous 
of labor, when unorganized, is usually the saloon ; 
when organized, it is transferred to the meeting 
room, the club room, or library. Before the era 
of trade union activity, the saloons were the em- 
ployment agencies. The trade unions in every 
large center now conduct free labor bureaus, free 
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from saloon influences. Many, particularly un- 
skilled workmen, have had to bear the sacrifices 
of prolonged strikes to force a change in the places 
on “pay day,” to receive their wages from the sa- 
loon to the ‘‘job.”’ Countless instances are in evi- 
dence that in the old era men had to loiter in and 
around the saloons to obtain employment, and the 
‘*best fellows,’”? who would spend the most time 
and money to get into the good graces of the sa- 
loon keepers were the ones who obtained employ- 
ment soonest. 

One need but observe the workers whose hours 
of labor are comparatively low as compared with 
others whose hours of labor are longer and the 
contrast is at once noticeable and striking. The 
short hour worker’s complexion is clearer, his eyes 
are brighter, his carriage and head more erect. 
These indications are necessarily and invariably 
absent from the long hour and hard drinking 
workman. Then again look through the police 
statistics and notice the comparative scantiness of 
the number of arrests for drunkenness and disor- 
derly conduct of cases coming from the workmen 
of those trades where the short hour day prevails. 

Those who have carefully observed the changes 
which have come to the workingman from a re- 
duction in the daily working hours have marked 
most gratifyingly the fact that they have become 
most temperate in the liquor as well as in all other 
habits.* Well has it been said that the men who 
have the spirit ground and crushed out of them by 
their too long hours of toil seek to regain that 
spirit in the cups at night and at every other con- 
ceivable opportunity. 

Among thinking men there is no dispute that 
there is but one way to permanently improve the 
conditions of the people, that is by improving their 
habits and customs. We submit to the candid 
mind that there is no possible way to improve 
the habits and customs of men whose hours of la- 
bor are so long that their opportunities of life are 
circumscribed by eating so that they may work, 

*(1) The manager of the extensive paper mills of Prince 
Paskiev itch, of Dobrusch, says that he has been the manager 
for twenty years, and adds: “The nature of the business 
requires that the work be carried on day and night. Up to 
May, ISM, the length of the shifts was 12 hours. Eighteen 
months ago I determined to try and reduce the hours of 
those working by the day to 9, and of those employed on 
shifts to8. Instead of increased drinking by the workmen, 
the result has been that the only drink-shop in the place has 
had to give up business, its place being taken by a tea-shop, 
where only moderate quantities of spirits can be obtained. 
“St. Monday ” (Blue Monday, 8. G.) is almost a thing of the 
past. The older ery as a rule, employ their leisure time 
in tilling their plotof land . ‘ Tre younger ones have 
taken to reading. An orchestral and vocal union has been 
established, of which 36 factory operatives are members. 
Between 100 and OO operatives regularly attend lectures, 
. Such things were impossible under the old 12 hour 
system ; for there is only one recreation for exhausted workers, and 
that is spirit-drinking, which quickly stimulates their energies.” 

(2) “It is a flippant libel upon the laboring class which for 
more than half a century has been constantly repeated but 
never sustained, viz., that the reduction of the hours of 


labor tend to lewer wages, raise prices, increase idleness, 
dissipation, and drunkenness. . The elimination of 


poverty, ignorance, pauperism, intemperance, crime, and 
their accompanying evils, move parallel with and propor- 
tionate to the increase of the social opportunities of the 
laboring class.” Prof. George Gunton’s Economic and Social 
Importance of the Eight Hour Movement, page 20. 


sleeping so that they may work, scarcely dream- 
ing or hoping for anything but work. They live 
to work instead of working to live. What reform, 
social, moral, political or economic, was ever 
achieved by the effort of long hour workmen ? 
Which of them ever secured the eradication of a 
great wrong, stood for, or were identified with a 
struggle for a great principle? If the progress 
of the world depended upon the long hour workers, 
our civilization would halt, reaction would set in, 
slavery or serfdom would be the lot of the work- 
ers, barbarism and savagery would be the order of 
the day. Yes, thrice yes, the movement to reduce 
daily hours of labor to eight, its agitation, incep- 
tion and enforcement is in the interest of the work- 
ers of our country and of the whole world. 
[To be continued, } 





Alleged Anti-Trust Laws. 
BY FRANK VALESH. 


An anti-trust bill has been introduced in nearly 
every State legislature in the Union this winter, 
which, if allowed to pass in its present form, can be 
used most effectively against trade unions, though 
past experience does not warrant the hope that it 
will be used against the trusts. I fear this measure 
is a veritable wolf in sheep’s clothing. Organized 
men in every State where it has appeared should 
be on guard and render it harmless by making it 
inoperative against labor unions. 

It is a lawyer-like, formidable document, with a 
very long title, which seeks, among other things, 
“to declare unlawful and void all arrangements, 
contracts, trusts or combinations between persons 
or corporations designed, or which tend to advance, 
reduce or control the price of such product or arti- 
cle to the producer or consumer,” ete. All such 
arrangements, etc., are under this bill declared to 
be against public policy, unlawful and void. One 
section provides that any such violation shall be 
punishable by a fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $5,000 and by imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary of not less than 5 years, though the judge in 
his mercy may make it either fine or imprisonment. 

And still another section provides that any per- 
son or corporation injured by any such arrange- 
ment, trust or combination may recover damages 
from said combination. 

If this bill becomes a law in its present form there 
is every reason to believe that it can be used to 
wipe out every trade union in the land. 

Under its operations every demand for an in- 
crease of wages, every resistance against a reduc- 
tion and every request for shorter hours can be de- 
clared an arrangement “to advance or control the 
price of or the cost to the producer or consumer ’”’ 
of the product in question. The bill should prop- 
erly be called an act to deprive laboring men of 
their constitutional right to organize for their pro- 
tection and advancement ; to benefit the railroad 
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and other large corporations, and to gratify all en- 
emies of organized labor. 

The so-called Sherman anti-trust law, which has 
been on the Federal statute book since 1890, and 
under which some of the most infamous decisions 
against organized labor were rendered, is a perfect 
lamb compared to this so-called Georgia anti-trust 
bill. The Sherman law only provided that, “Every 
contract or combination, in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States or with foreign 
nations is hereby declared illegal.” 

Yet the only time it has ever been put in opera- 
tion was against labor unions and I do not recol- 
lect of an instance where a trust was abolished un- 
der its provisions. Under this law Judge Billings 
in the case of the United States v. The Working- 
mens Amalgamated Council of New Orleans (54 
Fed. Rep., page 994), ruled that, ‘‘ The act declar- 
ing illegal ‘every contract or combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise in restraint of trade 
among the several States or with foreign nations’ 
(the Sherman act), applies to combinations of la- 
borers as well as of capitalists.” And also under 
this act that, ‘‘ A combination of men to secure or 
compel the employment of none but union men 
becomes a combination in restraint of interstate 
commerce.”’ Since this decision was filed, March 
26, 1893, it has been used with deadly effect against 
organized labor. Hence it is not to be wondered 
at if working people are shy of anti-trust legisla- 
tion. 

The Georgia law has been introduced in the leg- 
islature of Minnesota, but acting under the advice 
of W. W. Erwin we have induced the Senate to 
adopt the following amendment which it is thought 
will render this bill inoperative so far as trade 
unions are concerned, and yet not make it any the 
less effective against trusts. The new amendment 
provides that the orderly and peaceable assem- 
bling or co-operation of persons employed in any 
calling, trade or handicraft, for the purpose of ob- 
taining an advance in the rate of wages or com- 

* pensation, or of maintaining such rate is not a 
conspiracy and shall not be punishable under this 
act. This or some similar amendment should be 
added to this bill wherever it has been introduced 
before it is too late. 





PRESIDENT JONES, of the Acme Saccor Rod Com- 
pany, has introduced the eight-hour system, or 
three shifts in twenty-four hours, in his oil wells. 
So satisfactory has this proven that as president 
of the Western Oil Mens Association he has rec- 
ommended that the association adopt the proposi- 
tion; that is, if the men really want the eight-hour 
work day it will be conceded them. 


_ SAMUEL Woops, the miner, Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Trade Union Congress Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, who, with Mr. Mallinson, was a delegate 
to the Cincinnati Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, has been elected to the House 
of Commons. 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 


REV. DR. BARNES STRONGLY ADVOCATES IT FROM 
THE PULPIT. 

‘*God’s New Way of Giving Working People 
Leisure for the Highest Culture,” was the-theme on 
which Rev. Lemuel C. Barnes, D.D., delivered a 
timely sermon at the Fourth Avenue Baptist 
church, Pittsburg, Pa., last night (Feb. 21st). The 
discourse was founded on Deuteronomy v. : 12-15, 
‘*Keep the Sabbath day to sanctify it,’ ete. The 
speaker said this was the first legal limitation of 
the hours of labor. Up to that time less rather 
than more than ten hours a day had been allowed 
for sleeping, eating and other personal uses. The 
hours of work had been fourteen hours daily for 
seven days in the week. This was a shortening of 
the hours of labor equivalent to two hours a day. 
The reasons for this action, he said, were given in 
the fifteenth verse. Three thousand years of ex- 
perience had proven the limitation to be a wise 
one. Continuing, Dr. Barnes said : 

‘“‘The American Federation of Labor has deter- 
mined on agitation, to begin on Washington’s 
Birthday, for another reduction in the hours of 
labor. They will aim to reduce it two hoursa day, 
or twelve hours a week, to take place from the first 
of May, 1898. Theold Egyptian objections are still 
urged. But they have been ploughed under by 
millenninms of history, and there are sound reasons 
to-day fora further reduction in the hours of toil. 
We could name many reasons like the following : 

** First—Mechanical forces have been made to do 
much of the work of the world. Steam and ma- 
chinery take the place of muscles and hands. 
There have been greater changes in the last century 
than in all the thirty centuries from Moses to 
James Watt. Every man now has an equivalent 
of twelve other men in mechanical forces. Six- 
teen hours a day for labor was not uncommon at 
the beginning of the present century. They have 
been reduced gradually, but every step has been 
taken in the face of strenuous opposition. On June 
16, 1845, a mass meeting was held in Pittsburg to 
advocate a ten-hour working day, and it was at- 
tended by 5,000 people. 

**Second—Work for the unemployed. A short- 
ening of two hours a day would make room for 
2,000,000 more workers in the industrial world. 

‘“‘Third—Higher wages. Strange, but true, in 
the last century hours have been reduced by one- 
third and at the same time wages have been 
doubled. 

** Fourth—Better work can bedone. Theintense 
strain of our day in place of the leisurely gait of 
old cannot be endured so long at a stretch. 

‘*Fifth—Opportunity for social, intellectual and 
spiritual culture. Man was not made for leisure, 
but leisure was made for man. That is Christ’s in- 
terpretation of the purpose of the Mosaic limita- 
tion of the hours of work.” 

The speaker advised friends of the movement to 
expect and work for indefinite continuance of re- 
duction of hoursin the future, step by step, through 
combination, agitation and legislation. He said 
that in A. D. 1800 the hours of daily labor had been 
15 hours, in 1875 10 hours, and predicted that in 1900 
they would be 8 hours, and in 2000 5 hours. . These 
opportunities for the highest culture as they come 
to us, he said, should be cherished and used. 


Do you know that by the energetic efforts of 
labor the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST could rank 
first in influence and circulation among the maga- 
zines of the day? 
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A Comparison of Day Labor and Contract 
System on Municipal Works. 
No. IV. 
BY J. R. COMMONS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


(The writer would be glad to receive further information 
on this subject from readers of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 


rionisT in various cities. | 


The city of Wilmington, Del., has for a period of 
nine years executed large amounts of work by day 


not allow party prejudice to, in any manner, govern 
his executive or administrative actions during ser- 
vice, and so far (fora period of nine years) each 
member has abided by his oath, so far as I am able 
to judge; but during that period the personnel of 
the commission has changed several times, and 
each time the question has been differently met as 
to the advisability of doing our work by day labor 
or by contract system. Some years we have done 
it one way and again the other, but with always 
the same result—that by doing it by the day labor 
system we have always been able to save the con- 

















CROSS SECTION DELGANY SEWER, DENVER, COL., CONSTRUCTED BY DAY LABOR, WINTER, 1894-5. 
(FROM PROCEEDINGS AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.) 


labor under itsefficient city engineer, Mr. T. Chalk- 
ley Hatton. Mr. Hatton writes: ‘In reply to your 
favor of the 16th instant, I desire to say that we 
have had considerable comparative experience in 
work done by day labor and by contract. By way 
of explanation I should say that our public works 
are all constructed under the direction of a com- 
mission composed of three non-professional men, 
who are appointed by the mayor for six years—one 
appointed every two years. Both political parties 
must be represented on this board, but each mem- 
ber thereof is required to take an oath that he will 


tractor’s legitimate profits. The ninth annual re 
port shows even better results, as a saving has been 
made of over 30 per cent. on the day labor system. 
We have had a particularly good test year, the 
contract work amounting to $48,422 and the day 
labor work to $38,208, and precisely the same class 
of work. Of course, this high standard could not 
be reached or maintained if politics were allowed 
to creep into our executive work, and therefore we 
have zealously guarded against such intrusion. 
I should say that in most of our work the con- 
tractor pays $1.25 for day labor and $2.25 per day 
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for carts, while the city pays for the same service 
$1.50 and $2.50 per day. 


S.wer Construction, Etc., Wilmington, Del., 1892-1895. 


re No. Cost Cost Aver-  Aver- 
At. ‘ of feet per foot ver foot age cost age cost 
Year “i UY Huilt by by day ry con- by day by con- 
anaes contract. foree, tract. foree, tract, 
oree, 
$12 57 $13 26 


Brick, 5 circular 








1882 : 528 $12 32 

INOS... 80) 51s Sil 50 M4 21 

IX a) 13 , OS 15 OO 

DSi, Brick sewer, not built in TS805 

Brick, 2’ circular 1 § 46 

[siz 1,611 3 42 

1805.. li THA 1 51 So 

Brick, 2/ 4’ x 8 6”, egg shaped 1 40 106 

1802....|...... 1330 : 153 

ISU ad 124 5 40 

184 SOA . 140 

Brick, single ring, Il’ 10x 2/0” 207 283 

1sV2 ; 1,301 3 26 

TSS 0 as | 210 241 

Is04 674 205 

Brick, single ring I’ 6x 2’ 3”. 1 M4 2233 

1883 1,346 1,170 1 os 223 

Isto 7iM . 1 98 

‘Terra-cotta pipe 18’’ 1 73 2 01 

Ixv2 710 | 1 80 

1st S87 DRO 1 87 235 

Is 1,686 1 sl 

TS... 1,408 1,860 1 5l 1 sl 

Terra-cotta pipe 1h’ SD 1 30 

Psu 7 1 33 

TSiS 2, {82 1,070 tt 1 

INH 3,009 G4 7 os 

1805, 1,280 S19 Ww 124 

Terra-cotta pipe 12’ 75 v1 

pit 

1shz , . 1,487 1 12 

Isths 2,826 S41 

Isto 3,000 tis 7A ih 

1RW).. 2,41 1,168 68 i) 

Terra-cotta pipe. WW’ 67 a) 

Txt —— hs 1 32 

1803 j 1,281 72 XN 

Iso 72 iA 67 

1s05 237 66 7A 

Terra-cotta pipe 8’, ” 76 

1BO2....! ...00 38S St 

DSi 8, ss (6 

ISM... 1382 |.. is 

Ish), 1,071 10:5 A o 

Terra-cotta pipe W’ ’ 10 a) 

1sH2.. 

1805. 28 7 i) 

Ist 

1805... 5 

IIIIIID x:sncsctiscecnciacodeesiuneceosianoneeion 44 16 55 32 
, 


Sewer Construction, Etc..—Continued., 


N r ‘ 
of fect No. Cost Cost Aver- Aver- 

Year.’ built by of feet per foot ver foot age cost age cost 

—_— dex. built by | by day "vy con- | by day by con- 

— contract force, tract. force, tract. 
foree, 
1R02 Te buss $50 11 
Baus 82 “4 H7 16 ti BO 
Ist is 12 iO 160 
1805. 23 is 41 78 i 74 
“FF” inlets, each......... me S44 4 Sui 42 
1812. s 1»... A 37 
ISS 85 76 is 61 60 66 
Ist 58 6 3 82 A) 88 
1S}, 43 57 sy 71 51 78 
Lamp holes, each..... 517 7 oY 
’ 

1802....' ..... i Vecaneds 10 it 
ISS 7 4 66 7 18 
Ind 26 2 415 5 30 
ISM, 16 5 6 71 7 82 
Rock excavation, cubie yards ......)...... 2 42 3 26 
DGB2....| ..ccoccee 1,551 — 319 
18U3 R28 1,778 2 3 75 
184 47 . 2 
18).. 1,051 1,889 1{ 2 83 





The report of Engineer Hatton for the year end- 
ing January 31, 1896, referred to in the letter 
quoted above, gives the following summary of day 
labor and contract work in Wilmington for the 
year 1895. The report says (p. 120-1): ‘*On July 
16, 1895, bids were received for the construction of 
the Clements Run, Ducks Run, Orange street and 
branches, Front street, Second street, Monroe 
streets, Sixteenth and French streets and the Lov- 
ering avenue sewers. Bids were received from 
eight parties, the result of which will be seen by 
reference to the accompanying tables; the whole 
work was awarded to Mr. John Jacoby, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, for $48,422.35; the work has 
all been done with the exception of Ducks Run 
and Lovering avenue sewers, and these will be 
completed early the coming season; the detailed 
costs of these sewers and their appurtenances will 
be seen by referring to Statement A, also the costs 
of those sewers built by our day force, and you 
will here note that we are still doing our work by 
day force about 30 per cent. less than we can get 
the same work done by contract, in spite of the 
fact that we are paying $1.50 per day for labor, as 
against $1.25 paid by the contractor, and $2.50 for 
horse and cart against $2.25 per day paid by the 
contractor; then, further, that we are employing 
entirely American citizens, living permanently in 
this city, whereas at least 50 per cent. of the labor 
employed by the contractor has been foreign, 
principally Italian; the result, I feel sure, will 
prove gratifying to you, inasmuch as it shows that 
the portions of the work which have been done by 
the day force has not been an economical failure. 
I should add that the reason I have made no com- 
parison between the cost of brick sewers built by 
contract and those built by day force, is that we 
have built no brick sewers by the latter method 
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this season, but by referring to Statement A, in 
the Annual Report for 1894 (when we did build 
nearly all of our work by day force), you will note 
the same difference between the brick sewers as 
for the pipe sewers. I have compiled the follow- 
ing table from Statement A, so that the compari- 
sons above mentioned can be more clearly seen : 
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Rockex’n.; 105L ) TSst SS 166232) 2,064 81 
1,247 OS 
Total saving to city less the increased cost of Y¥ 
branches by day force over those furnished 
by contractor - sennnammpnnennnien 175 42 


$4,071 66 


The foregoing statistics present a telling argu- 
ment in favor of the day labor system on public 
works. In order, however, to guard against the 
omission of any factor in the calculation, I asked 
Mr. Hatton, the engineer at Wilmington, to esti- 
mate for me the increased office expenses incurred 
by the day labor over the contract system. He 
replies as follows: 

WILMINGTON, DEL., October 23, 1896. 

DEAR Stir: In reply to your inquiry of the 13th 
inst., in reference to the increased office expense 
incurred by doing our work by the day over that 
of doing it by contract, I beg to state that there is 
a slight decrease in expenses, although not suffi- 
cient to cut any figure in the result you are after ; 
for instance the engineering expenses (which in- 
cludes office help) for 1892 amounted to 4.3 per 
cent. of the total work done, 4.9 per cent. for 1893, 
4.6 per cent. in 1894, and 4 per cent. in 1895, and 
in the last two years the greatest amount of days 
work was done, that is, a greater proportion of the 
work was done by day labor than in the former 
years. The cost of superintendence is the same in 


both systems, because the men who act as foremen 
or superintends the work in the day labor system 
act as inspectors in the contract system at the 
same rate of wages. If you will consult State- 
ment A in the last report sent you, you will note 
that there is a column devoted to the cost of the 
engineering and superintendence for each job, and 
that this cost is included in the cost of the entire 
job, so that it is thus apparent that when I say 
that 18’ pipe sewer costs $1.51 by day labor as 
against $1.81 by contract, the cost of the engineer- 
ing and superintendence is included in both cases. 
I mentioned that increased work was done in the 
office, but on page 122, under the heading of 
‘*Office Work,” [ have also mentioned that the 
increased work was occasioned by the cutting 
down of expenses from $4,201, in 1894, to $2,758.99, 
in 1895; in other words, my office force was re- 
duced by dropping off my first assistant. 

Trusting that I have made it plain to you, I want 
to add by way of remark, occasioned as a result of 
the experience of seventeen years’ superintending 
of municipal and Taiofroad work, during which 
time the class of work has been greatly varied and 
both systems have been used under like conditions, 
that I believe no engineer can advise contract work 
in preference to day labor system where he has 
entire control of the employment and discharging 
of men and the purchasing of materials; that is 
their political or friendly influence does not be- 
come an element in the systems, for in the latter 
system the engineer becomes the contractor (figur- 
atively speaking) and makes the contractor’s profits 
for the benefit of his employer and does the work 
much better by reason of his entire control over 
the work. Very truly yours, 

T. CHALKLEY HATTON. 
[To be continued. | 





THE Asheville New Era, the official organ of the 
trade unions of North Carolina, says: A movement 
is on foot to form a State branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, and if present plans material- 
ize there need be but little delay in the matter. 
The State is badly in need of such an organization, 
and the time is ripe for a move in this direction. 
The Asheville Central Labor Union has taken the 
initiative in the matter and at its last meeting in- 
structed the Secretary to correspond on the subject 
with other unions in the State, and get the senti- 
ment of other cities. The American Federation of 
Labor is the greatest labor organization in the 
world and as a reform agency has no equal. Its 
scope is such that every progressive labor organi- 
zation in the country is now being operated under 
its jurisdiction. The time has come when a com- 
bination of the labor forces is absolutely necessary 
and the sooner North Carolina gets in the ranks the 
better off her toiling masses will be. Now is the 
time to organize. 





ORGANIZER Myers, of Marion, Ind., has organ- 
ized the stone masons and effected an amalgama- 
tion of the building trades of Marion. 
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LABOR AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS. 
BILLS AND DECISIONS AFFECTING THEM, 


In another column we publish an interesting 
article from the trenchant pen of one of our 
able co-workers upon the subject of bills which 
were introduced in the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States under the guise of opposition to 
trusts and under the deluding titles of *‘ Anti- 
Trust Laws.’’ The article in question was 
written before the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court on the case declaring the agree- 
ment of the Transmissouri Freight Associa- 
tion illegal under the terms of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, hence was written in antici- 
pation of it and with a full understanding as 
to its bearing. . 

When in the last Congress a bill was intro- 
duced by Hon. William Lorimer to prevent 
blacklisting it contained a provision nearly 
similar in language to the restrictive clauses 
in the so-called anti-trust legislation and which 


we were confident the courts, if called upon, 
would at some time or another declare affected 
and included the organizations of labor inju- 
riously. We thereupon entered our protest 
against the enactment of the bill and upon 
several occasions took the opportunity of erit- 
icising and exposing this species of legislation 
as most dangerous to the interests of labor and 
especially and speciously designed to strike an 
effective blow at labor organizations and out- 
law its members. 

The hope is evidently entertained that the 
law can or will wipe out the labor organiza- 
tions. Every specie of effort has been em- 
ployed to render the labor organizations inef- 
fective or to destroy them. The Pinkerton 
thugs and detectives ; the police to club inno- 
cent workers into submission; the unwar- 
ranted use of the militia ; the Federal troops to 
overawe the struggling workers; the procla- 
mation by the Chief Executive of the country ; 
the injunctions and contempt proceedings by 
which innocent men were sent to prison charged 
with the commission of crime, yet denied the 
trial by jury; all these and countless other 
means were resorted to in the final hope that 
the dreaded organization of labor would be 
reached, engulfed and sunk in the madden- 
ing rage of the plutecratic greed and cupidity. 
And yet organized labor is as potent, influen- 
tial and aggressive as at any time. 

Some of our friends have urged that legis- 
lation along this line would accomplish the 
desired result of reaching the corporations and 
the trusts and either destroy them or bring 
them within the pale of the law. That this 
view was erroneous recent events have dem- 
onstrated more clearly than anything we could 
have urged. 

In the decision just referred to, rendered by 
the Supreme Court in the case of the Railroad 
Freight Association, it has been declared that 
these associations are in restraint of trade and 
are therefore illegal ; of course, a great stir and 
breeze was created by the decision rendered, 
but after the calm which has succeeded the 
storm (stage storm) what do we behold? The 
Freight Association wrecked? The corpora- 
tions checked? The trusts burst? Not by 
any means; they are proceeding on the even 
tenor of their way, growing, grinding and 
grabbing. 

As the barometer is the best known register 
of the state of the weather, so the financial ar- 
ticles published in our press may be taken to 
indicate the state of feeling among trust stock 
holders in regard to any matter affecting their 
interests. The following is an extract from one 
of the many articles which appeared in the 
press the second day after the decision was 
rendered : 

‘The decision handed down by the Supreme Court 


that the Sherman law in regard to anti-trusts and 
anti-combinations is constitutional had its effect for 
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a short time in selling down the market yesterday. 
It does not seem probable that this decision or any 
other anti-trust decision forsome time to come need 
be greatly feared by the holders of trust stocks.” 


On the same day this was published there 
appeared also an interview with the real au- 
thor of the so-called anti-trust law, ex-Senator 
George F. Edmunds, in which he declared posi- 
tively that under the terms of the decision the 
labor organizations of the country would not 
only be affected but brought before the courts 
and either dissolved or their officers punished 
for combining in ‘restraint of trade.” 

In the opinion of the majority of the Supreme 
Court no reference, weare informed, is made to 
the effect of the law and the decision upon the 
labor organizations, but in the dissenting opin- 
ion—the opinions in which the true intent of 
the court’s decisions may be almost invariably 
found—the following occurs: 

**Tt has been held in a case involving a combina- 
tion among workingmen that such combinations 
are embraced in the act of Congress in question, 
and this view was not doubted by this court. 

“The interpretation of the statute, therefore, 
which holds that reasonable agreements are within 
its purview, makes it embrace every peaceable or- 
g nization or combination of the laborer to benefit 
his condition either by obtaining an increase of 
wages or diminution of the hours of labor. 

“Combinations among labor for this purpose 
were treated as illegal under the construction of 
the law which included reasonable contracts within 
the doctrine of the invalidity of contract of combi- 
nations in restraint of trade, and they were only 
held not to be embraced within that doctrine either 
by statutory exemption therefrom or by the pro- 
gress which made reason the controlling factor on 
the subject. 

** It follows that the construction which reads 
the rule of reason out of the statute embraces 
within its inhibition every contract or combination 
by which workingmen seek to peaceably better 
their condition.” 

In all candor we confess that we have little 
fear of the effect the decision may have on our 
organizations of labor. We feel confident that 
any effort to prevent the growth and extension 
of the labor movement will be brushed aside 
and the progress continued ; but we recognize 
also that we ought not wantonly give our ene- 
mies additional weapons by which they may 
annoy us, or in the slightest to impede our on- 
ward march, or to embarrass and perhaps im- 
prison our advocates and defenders. 

The labor movement must not only be morally 
and ethically right—it must be legally right, 
also; and in order to prevent any covert or 
open effort of our opponents to pass statutes 
which in the end will be construed to outlaw 
the labor organizations shall not be enacted 
without our warning and protest. 

The trusts are rich and wrongfully power- 
ful; the organizations of labor are poor and 
Striving forrightful power. There is no reason 
why the confusion which the enemies of labor 
seek to create in the minds of the people as to 


a supposed similarity between trusts and labor 
organizations shall be aided by men who mis- 
takenly advocate measures which will give 
them a lever to injure our men or retard our 
movement. There can be no question that the 
fortunes which the trusts afford thestockholders 
are almost impregnable walls against court 
decisions ; that they are, and will, fora longtime 
to come, be free from the fear of punishment 
for their public misdeeds; while on the other 
hand the poverty of the workers render them 
easy prey to the chicanery of the manipula- 
tors of the law. 

With emphasis we urge every worker, every 
union and every central body to calmly con- 
sider the trend of legislation and the decisions 
of our courts within the past few years and 


judge fairly whether our fears are not well 


grounded, those fears being that there exists a 
well defined purpose or tacit understanding 
among the corporations, the trusts and their 
beneficiaries and satellites toenact laws in our 
several States and in the nation, under the 
false pretense of friendship and with the osten- 
sible purpose of curbing or smashing the 
trusts, to rob labor of the legal right to organ- 
ize for protection, defense and advancement. 

Already has a noted judge declared that the 
trusts’ evasion of the law is not a violation of 
law. The trusts are safe in their exploitation 
of labor and of the people so far as the courts, 
the law makers and the executors of the law 
are concerned, The only purpose to which 
these new-fangled laws will be putis to badger, 
annoy and an effort to destroy labor organiza- 
tions under the pretense of their coming under 
the same category as trusts, because, as the 
enemy will say, they are ‘‘in restraint of 
trade ;’’ and with Pecksniflian tears and re- 
grets of false friends who will then declare that 
“the law having been decided, the organiza- 
tions of labor are illegal and should therefore 
be disbanded,’’ while labor will have additional 
contests to wage and sacrifices to make to con- 
quer their rights. 

There is, perhaps, no law which can now 
be enacted which will seek to reach the trusts, 
but which the courts will construe, however 
unjustly, to include and affect the labor 
organizations. We would, therefore, exercise 
our best judgment in the interest of the wage 
earners of our country now and hereafter were 
we less enthusiastic when the wiles of the 
enemy are brought into play to commit us to 
favor legislative propositions intended for our 
own enslavement. : 

Treating upon this subject in December 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, refer- 
ring to the power which will successfully cope 
with the trusts, we incidentally remarked : 

Experience will demonstrate that there is a 
power growing wholly unnoticed by our super- 
ficial friends of the press which will prove itself 
far more potent to deal with the trusts, or if the 
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trusts inherently possess any virtue at all, they 
shall be directed into a channel for the public 
good that shall bring them within the realm of 
institutions to farther the general weal, or to 
smash them into their individual parts, so that 
equality of opportunities may be opened for all; 
and that growing power is the much despised 
organized labor movement of our country and our 
time. 

The workers should lose no time in organ 
izing as completely and as early as possible. 
and present a solid phalanx to the enemies of 
the movement. the only movement which, 
now, or in the days to come, really deals with 
the wage earner’s interest from the wage earn- 
er’s standpoint. The labor movement is the 
economic government of the workers, for the 
workers, by the workers, and while fighting 
for the rights of labor now, is in the fight 
to stay until the day when human justice 
shall be achieved. 





ORGANIZATION, HIGH DUES AND 
SUCCESS. 


During the industrial crisis and stagnation 
with which we were visited since 1893 large 
numbers of workingmen lost their employ 
ment and many of them fell by the wayside, 
dropped their membership in the unions of 
their trade. This is not surprising in such 
cases particularly where the unions, by reason 
of the short sightedness of their membership, 
failed during periods of comparative activity 
in trade to provide the means in the unions by 
which the members might, even to a degree, 
be sustained during dull seasons. 

But there were other workmen who remained 
in employment and who too allowed them- 
selves to become in arrears in their unions and 
finally lost their membership. This in most 
instances was the result of the most benighted 
ignorance, resting upon the belief that the few 
paltry cents which would otherwise have been 
contributed in the shape of dues to the cause 
were saved to the worker or the workers’ fami- 
lies. 

The events which have followed this loss of 
membership is sure to have its influence in 
perhaps shaping the course of workers in the 
future. There is scarcely an industry in any 
locality where the workingmen have allowed 
their unions to go to the wall where they have 
not been visited with reductions of wages so 
frequent and far reaching as to have almost 
staggered them and now bringing them to a 
realization of their own folly. 

We have recently undertaken an investiga- 
tion among the officers of the various Unions 
from whom we have obtained authentic state- 
ments showing that in no centers where the 
workingmen have maintained their organiza- 
tions have they suffered reductions in wages, 
and wherever the organizations have been 


maintained, more thorough and complete 
in themselves, not only have reductions 
been absolutely prevented, but in many 
instances have there been improvements in 
the shape of wages and other concessions to 
the workers, the existence of the crisis to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

It is a peculiar mode of reasoning that some 
workers will persist in, that is if it may be 
termed reason, when they imagine that there 
is a saving of money to them by ceasing their 
membership in the organizations of labor. 
While it is true that the expenditure made in 
the payment of dues is direct, yet reductions 
prevented and other obnoxious conditions 
warded off have outweighed and overbalanced 
the payments in dues a thousandfold. 

As we are emerging from this industrial 
stagnation the workers who have retained their 
membership in the unions are now on the 
alert and preparing to take advantage of the 
opportunities presented for the purpose of be- 
coming larger sharers in the product of their 
labor; in other words, are preparing to secure 
a better return as a reward for their labor, 
while on the other hand those workingmen 
who severed their connection with their unions 
not only suffered the reductions but are losing 
valuable time in reorganizing which obviously 
would not have been necessary. 

A union dissolved breeds a lack of confi- 
dence among the former members in them- 
selves and in each other, and impresses many 
of them with a belief of their own impoteney 
to either defend themselves or to make any 
practical progress. Within the past few 
months a revival of spirit among the workers 
of the country is manifest; a desire is awak- 
ened for organization. The workers are real- 
izing that without organization there is no 
hope for them either to maintain their present 
economic and social position, their manhood 
or their independence. More than likely the 
growth of organization in the near future will 
far outstretch any previous period. It is a 
most interesting spectacle tosee the large num- 
ber of inquiries made, the yearning appeals 
that are expressed, for organization and for 
unity of action among the workers in order to 
secure more advantageous conditions of labor. 

From all reports of officers and organizers 
and sympathizers of our movement it is evi- 
dent that we shall soon witness a more com- 
plete organization of the wage workers of the 
country than we have ever had inany previous 
history. 

With this revival of feeling among the work- 
ers of Americathe hope is sincerely entertained 
that the experience of the past will prove an 
interesting and beneficent lesson. Organiza- 
tions of labor are not built simply to be 
crafts upon the ocean of the industrial strug- 
gle that they may be wafted along by fair 
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promises and carried along upon the crest of 
trade activity. Our crafts must be thorough 
seagoing and be enabled to withstand the win- 
ters’ blasts and the equinoctial storms incident 
to our false economic conditions. They must 
be prepared to weather all kinds of seas on 
the bosom of industrial life and to contend for 
their position in defense of the laborer’s right 
and to plow through the waves of opposition 
to secure the toiler’s advance, the worker’s 
amelioration and the laborer’s emancipation. 

The past has proven that only such unions 
of labor, which are founded upon the basis of 
high dues are capable of withstanding real and 
bitter opposition and antagonism and be the 
stanch defenders and protectors of the work- 
ers. It may be true that unions based upon 
this practical principle and policy may not ex- 
perience a marvelous, rapid growth, yet it may 
be more truly said that they do not experience 
the decline or the withering process, as do the 
unions which are built upon the ‘‘ Cheap John,’”’ 
low-dues idea, which grow like mushrooms in 
the night and die for lack of that sustenance 
so necessary to their existence. 

A union to which workers, either through 
ignorance or other cause, refuse to pay a fairly 
high dues cannot be expected to exert a vast 
influence in securing concessions or making 
improvements, or, indeed, taking up in an 
effective way the battles of labor. The unions 
of labor have no magical, mystical regions 
from which large or rich treasures can be 
drawn; there is but one way in which the 
unions can create a large fund which shall 
stand them instead at any and at all times to 
be a bulwark for their safety, their defense 
and their protection; that way is by the mem- 
bers contributing fairly high dues. 

It is a noteworthy fact that those workers 
who fail to contribute fair dues to the unions 
are those to ery out loudest in their demands 
for financial support when the trials incident 
to the labor cause are forced upon them; who, 
when the funds are not forthcoming at their 
beck or call, are first and loudest in their 
denunciation of the ‘inefficiency of the union.” 

The time has come when plain speaking is 
necessary. The time is at hand when the 
workers are about to reorganize. There are 
large numbers, too, who have never before 
been in the organizations. They too should 
be reminded that to avoid the errors of the 
past is an exhibition of the greatest wisdom. 
The most potent manner in which past errors 
‘an be rectified, the errors which have wrecked 
most organizations, is the fact that the workers 
have in too many instances failed to realize 
that the most tangible help is mutual help 
and that mutual help can only come when 
each will contribute a fair share towards pro- 
viding the means with which the interests of 
each and all may be furthered and protected. 


We trust that the workers in their efforts to 
reorganize will not fail to appreciate the 
advice gained by years of observation, the 
result of many bitter experiences in the move- 
ment to secure to the laborer his just reward— 
his just rights. 

It is a mistake often made by those who 
start organizations of labor when they defer 
until a future time the inculeation of the pay- 
ment of a fair dues to the union. We have 
often been met by the statement that the 
union is small now, that they would have the 
dues high but that they prefer to wait until a 
larger membership is obtained and then to 
raise the dues. As a matter of fact when 
unions are organized upon the basis of low 
dues it is most difficult to secure an increase 
in them when their membership has become 
larger. On the other hand when the right 
start is made less difficulty is experienced in 
thisdirection. Workers in the union of labor 
having paid a comparatively high dues realize 
the advantages which have acerued therefrom, 
and more readily assent to the inerease in 
their dues not only in the hope, but with the 
assurance, that the advantages will be more 
than commensurate. 

When a right start is made it is easier to 
progress along that line, while again when 
unions are organizing upon the basis of low 
dues a large membership may be secured in a 
brief period, when, as a rule, they usually 
overestimate their own strength and underes- 
timate that of their opponents and are loath 
to give even a second’s consideration toa prop- 
osition of increasing their contributions. When 
a contest is met, when it is too late to remedy 
the defect, the organization is incapable of 
making the battle that was expected; they 
lose confidence in it and respect for it and it 
becomes disrupted. And when the union is 
gone they have realized their error and are 
forced down, down, down, until often their 
hopes are destroyed and revival in organiza- 
tion frequently an impossibility. With the 
new impetus which the movement is about to 
receive we again impress upon the minds of our 
workers and all friends who may come in con- 
tact with them that they should start right, 
organize completely and thoroughly, but, pray, 
avoid building upon quicksands; build upon 
the basis of high dues, the rock of adamant, 
and fluctuations in the rise and fall of unions 
will grow beautifully less, the movement will 
receive a new impetus of strength and gran- 
deur, greater self-reliance and mutual inter- 
dependence will be felt and the day for labor’s 
disenthralment will be nearer and brighter. 


BRAVE LEADVILLE MINERS. 


The strike of the silver miners at Leadville, 
Colorado, has been declared off, the men after 
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ten months’ battle admitting their defeat. 
The effort was to increase wages fifty cents per 
day. The struggle was of the most intensely 
interesting character. Every scheme that the 
opposition, with the power of wealth could 
bring, was utilized and directed against the 
heroic and struggling miners. 

Although theadvance movement of the min- 
ers Of Leadville has been checked, it is by no 
means sucha defeat which discourages and dis 
heartens. It was a battle of which the miners 
may well be proud. It has brought out char 
acteristics and developed a manhood scarcely 
believed possible. These manifestations of in- 
dependence and sacrifice will instill courage 
and hope into the heartsand minds of the work- 
ers of our country and the miners themselves 
will by maintaining their organization demon- 
strate that though prevented in this instance 
from securing the advances they desired and 
deserved, they will surely obtain it in the near 
future. 

Any cause based on right or justice which 
has been fought for manfully never yet failed. 
All honor to the Leadville strikers. They 
may well declare that though defeated they 
are not conquered and will move on and on, 
until their full rights have been achieved and 
firmly established. 


PROFESSIONS AND PRACTICES. 


A few days ago Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
wldressed the young men of a Fifth avenue 


church in New York City, in the course of 


which he made some very startling statements. 
He asserted that the poorest man in the world 
to-day is the one who has nothing but money. 
One cannot judge from his address whether 
Mr. Rockefeller intended to convey that he 
possessed nothing but money, though certainly 
leaving the impression that he had that iso- 
lated and peculiarly hated article, even though 
he may have had little of anything else. He 
aivised his hearers that it was a religious duty 
to “‘get all the money you can,” and yet 
when we know, according to Mr. Rockefeller, 
that the possession of money makes one so 
miserable, the advice ‘‘get all the money you 
van’? comes with very peculiar grace or incon- 
sistency. 

Speaking of his gradual growing fortune in 
the early days he said, ‘* I was as independent 
in those days as Mr. Astor, and when I got the 
increase I felt guilty. 1 felt like a eriminal— 
like a capitalist.” Why should Mr. Rockefel- 
ler use the name of Mr. Astor and the epithet 
‘**eriminal’’ and the term “ capitalist’”’ in the 
same breath, in the same sentence and with 
thesameimplication? Isita guilty conscience 
that tries to divert attention from hisown acts 
to those of another? It is strange with what 
peculiar sophistry our money bags desire to 


believe they can delude the people by specious 
pleas that the possession of wealth is not de- 
sirable, while with relentless, persistent grab- 
bing and grinding the young and the old, the 
strong and the weak, in the mad rush to own 
and control millions upon millions of dollars. 

Perhaps there may be some element of truth 
in the abnormal possession of wealth with sur- 
rounding poverty and misery as a bitter relish 
to the grandeur which wealth affords. But the 
world is not likely to take a man at his word 
when his actions and conduct are in flagrant 
contradiction to his pompous professions of re- 
gret and pretentious abnegation. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


The Anchor Milling Co. of West Superior, 
Wisconsin, through its manager, is writing a 
number of letters to our affiliated unions, in 
one breath pleading friendship for labor and 
then vowing vengeance as its bitterest enemy, 
threatening condign punishment and impris- 
onment to those whoare unwilling tosupinely 
bear the lash which this company’s manage- 
ment wishes to lay on the backs of labor. 

The manager accuses officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor of discourtesy in not 
answering two letters when as a matter of fact 
the letters failed to give the required infor- 
mation, refused a settlement, and abused, in- 
sulted and threatened every man active in 
this cause. We soon realized that it was 
courtesy of a sterner kind which the Anchor 
Milling Co. would appreciate. 

When the company violated its contract with 
the union the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor forwarded a letter tothe com- 
pany, asking for its version of the difficulty 
and suggesting that the matter might be ad- 
justed. The reply was a series of evasions, 
demonstrated untruths and a refusal to adjust 
the matter asrequested. The Executive Coun- 
cil then determined that the Anchor Milling 
Co., of West Superior, Wisconsin, should be 
placed upon our List ‘‘ We Don’t Patronize,”’ 
and it will remain there until that company 
either agrees to abide by the agreement or make 
its concern union or gives way to some other 
fairer business house ; all threats and abuse 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania by resolu- 
tion appointed a committee to investigate the 
condition of the coai miners in the State and 
to report what legislation, if any, can be de- 
vised to aid the miners. While the investi 
gation itself may throw light upon the exist- 
ing conditions, experience will demonstrate 
beyond peradventure of a doubt that the only 
hope of the miners lies in their organization 
and union. 


— 
Sebel at 
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The Mollie Maguires. 
BY DR. U. M. WEIDEMAN. 


It is now almost thirty years since the weird and 
unhappy scenes that were enacted by this once 
powerful organization took place. It was an epi- 
sode in the history of Pennsylvania that can never 
be forgotten, and it gave to the enemies of organ- 
ized labor and the opposers of Republican institu- 
tions in Europe an opportunity to sneer and wave 
aloft the banner of monarchy that was improved 
with unspeakable satisfaction. The London Times 
and Victorien Sardou, that bitter enemy of America, 
gave a loose rein to the old spleen against this 
country in the most grotesque and lurid language, 
and here at home it gave a new venom to the 
arrows of those who longed to see the reactionary 
elements triumph over the friends of progress and 
humanity. 

To this day many well meaning persons ask: 
‘‘What purpose did such atrocious work subserve 
in the great cause of human reformation and ad- 
vancement?”’ As well may they ask: ‘‘ What good 
was done by the American Revolution?’ No man 
of sense can offer any apology for wrong or vio- 
lence, but of the fact that the Almighty does bring 
good out of great evils, no thoughtful and intelli- 
gent man will attempt to deny, or that the blood 
of those who have died in battle for human liberty 
is consecrated and sanctified to the eternal cause 
of truth and right. , 

But here, say they, were men who burned prop- 
erty and committed murder to obtain redress for 
wrong who might have gotten redress by peaceful 
means. Very true, but remember here were 
seventy-five thousand men who united in the opin- 
ion that they had exhausted all the means in their 
hands to get the redress they sought, and with 
sober and quiet determination of soul settled down 
to the dreaded resolve to dare the very worst that 
they might, as they honestly believed, ‘ better 
their condition.” The writer of this article lived 
in the city of Scranton all through the years of 
these terrible struggles—1868, 1869, and 1870—and 
Scranton, Dunmore, and Carbondale were the cen- 
ter of the memorable strife. 

I was intimately acquainted with John Sharkey, 
the man who murdered the mine boss Williams, 
and no man in the range of my knowledge had more 
of my esteem up to that time than John Sharkey. 
His home was respectable and his wife an estima- 
ble, intelligent, worthy woman. But Sharkey was 
the man on whom the lot fell to kill the mine boss, 
and the fearful oath of the order bound every man 
to do the stern duty devolving upon him as the 
order might command. 

More than one hundred and fifty murders in three 
years in the Lackawanna, Schuylkill and Wyo- 
ming coal fields, and a strike that paralyzed the coal 
and iron business of the whole State of Pennsylva- 
nia for one entire summer, was a part of the mis- 


sion of the dreaded order of ‘“‘The Mollie Ma- 
guires.”’ 

At the outset it had in its ranks many of the most 
influential men in the entire coal district, and more 
than one of them was ruined by the awful commer- 
cial disasters to which it gave rise. I could, were 
I so inclined, give the names of several, one of 
whom became an imbecile within a few years after 
the time I write of, and another who took his own 
life in the midst of the turmoil. Men and women 
who were before that well to do in the world went 
into the woods and ate the roots of wild plants to 
keep the life in their bodies, and this in obedience 
to a stern conviction of duty. God of Mercy, was 
it all in vain ; was all this agony and war and suf- 
fering and blood to go for naught. 

Never did heroes on any battlefield more honestly 
believe in their cause than did these men, and I 
believe the time will come when the sacred cause 
of the down trodden and the oppressed shall be 
vindicated on the whole earth that the ‘ Mollie 
Maguires”’ will beseen to have been men on whom 
the burden had become insupportable, like that of 
the old Israelites, and they revolted against it with 
all the energy that wasinthem. But does their de- 
feat detract from the merit of their cause? I think 
not. 

One of our great orators used to say that were 
he a Russian he would be a Nihilist, and I think if 
I had been a miner in Lackawanna in 1868, I must 
have been a ‘‘ Mollie Maguire.” In the late war 
we of the rank and file used to sing “ John Brown’s 
body lies mouldering in the ground, but his soul 
goes marching on,” and to-day there are more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand working men in 
the coal regions of Pennsylvania who are as keenly 
alive to their wrongs and the unjust conditions in 
which they live as were the ‘‘ Mollie Maguires”’ of 
1868 and 1869. They will wage war on more peace- 
ful lines than did the old organization, for they 
well know that ‘* peace hath her victories not less 
renowned than war,” but the “Barons” of the 
‘‘eoal combine” are very careful not to repeat the 
mistake they made in 1869 when they invited the 
miners to ‘do the worst they were able to do.” 

I must say with the wife of an old citizen of 
Scranton, I would sooner be a “‘ Mollie Maguire” 
any day than have the millions of a coal magnate 
and his conscience with them. 

Hitherto it has been the study of the world to 
cast only unmingled scorn and contempt upon this 
organization, but when the balance of Justice is 
struck and causes and effects are studied with a 
manly and even purpose to give right to every 
man, then it will be seen that the iron had sunk 
deep into the souls of these men and that in sheer 
despair they gave blow for blow and thrust for 
thrust in stern resolve to seek in the last resort the 
overthrow of a system that was slowly but surely 
grinding out the last vestiges of manhood that 
was in them. 
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They have written their protest in blood on the 
page of history and it can never be wiped out. 

One of them once said to the writer, ‘‘ A worm 
will turn if trodden upon and we have done the 
same,’”’ and no wonder to me that they offered no 
apology for their terrible work to any man. 

Any one, by reference to the reports of commer- 
cial transactions of those years on Wall street and 
in railroad circles, will find that the loss to the 
State of Pennsylvania and all other interested 
movers in these events, without estimating the loss 
in wages to the miners and other toilers or to the 
merchants of the coal region, does not fall short of 
seventy-five to one hundred millions of dollars, 
while among the men who did the scheming of 
the capitalistic part of the work disaster and death 
have made strange havoc ; the leading spirits are 
nearly all gone from the earthly stage. One of 
them died in poverty ; and of one—I was told by 
his own friends—that he had not known a good 
night’s rest for many years since these events. 
Another, now living, has not slept for years with- 
out two detectives at his bedroom door all night. 

Charity would throw a veil over much of this, 
but it may be well to say that the most brilliant 
man of them all was shot in cold blood by a man 
who had once been his bosom friend. Be it retri- 
bution or what it may, not one of those men who 
were prominent in the scenes here spoken of is 
now active in Wall street or among railroad or coal 
operators anywhere. In Scranton, Wilkesbarre, 
Pottsville, Reading, in all their old places of power, 
not one of them is to be seen, and many of them 
were then young men in the prime of life. 

Never, perhaps, was anything of the sort more 
skilfully planned than the great coal tragedy of 
1869, and when all its consequences are thoroughly 
investigated and considered, never did any human 
scheme suffer a more utter and inglorious collapse. 
It was what Napoleon would have termed a drawn 
battle in its immediate results, but all its vital and 
lasting effects have been, as every well-informed 
person must say, to strengthen the cause of labor 
everywhere in the world. 


A New Economic Weapon. 
BY WM, A. GEORGE, 


In June last the writer addressed a letter to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor, 
describing the origin of savings societies, so called 
at first, but now called savings ‘banks,’ the 
motives and conditions which gave them birth ; 
their usefulness, materially and educationally, to 
the masses; their development from aiding pauper 
and criminal associations for money lending pur- 
poses only, started by charitable people for paupers 
and criminals, and dependent upon charity for 
growth and management, into the voluntary asso- 
ciations of laborers and artisans for general finan- 
cial and business purposes, self-managed and in- 
dependent of all charity; the prosperity and use- 
fulness of these institutions, and the relegation of 
them all back to the criminal status by Act of 





Parliament in 1817 ; the taking away from them of 
the trading and educational features of their asso- 
ciation, and the substitution of the pauper idea 
for that of self-help and self-development; their 
final corruption and gradual merger in England 
into the postal savings system after the great 
Rochdale frauds and embezzlements of 1847-9. 

The letter traced the transfer of the pauper and 
criminal idea of charitably established savings 
‘*banks,”’ not societies, to this country after the 
Act of Parliament of 1817; the incorporation and 
establishment of the first one in New York asa 
part of a penal and charitable measure, and its 
opening for business in a room of the old alms- 
house. The startling truth was then disclosed 
that such is the basis of the savings banks to-day, 
that every depositor in law was a pauper; that 
because of the system he had no security whatever 
for his deposits ; that the officials of the bank had 
not a dollar of their own money invested in the 
“banks,’”’ and that not a dollar of their individual 
estate was liable for their misuse or loss of poor 
people’s money deposited in these ‘‘banks,’”’ and 
we called attention to the rapid extension of the 
system by corporations, like the Pennsylvania and 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroads, and the city 
of Pullman ; also its introduction into the schools 
by teachers, and into the very cradles of the tene- 
ments by the ‘‘Penny Provident’? people; and 
that it was an increasing menace to civilization 
through the identification of a laborer’s petty and 
minor interest with the major interest of the 
money-lenders, to whom is clearly traced the de- 
struction of every civilization of which history 
gives a record. 

The writer received a courteous acknowledge- 
ment of his letter from the President of your Fed- 
eration and the columns of the FEDERATIONIST have 
now been graciously opened to him for a further 
exposition of the subject, and for which generous 
courtesy he wishes here to express his sincere ap- 
preciation. 

In this communication it is desired to speak not 
of the past, but of existing conditions, the necessity 
and urgency for proper action, and to modestly 
suggest, subject, of course, to every modification 
deemed wise by the practical friends of labor, cer- 
tain new lines upon which remedial measures may 
be used to divertthe tremendous economic power 
of the two thousand millions of Labor’s money 
now in the hands of its proven economic adversa- 
ries, into its own. 

The great stumbling block in the road to justice 
—to the securement of the product of labor to the 
laborer, is that the issue is not properly stated. 
The contest is not between capital and labor. Itis 
between labor and cunning. For labor is a capi- 
alist as well as a producer. The two thousand 
million dollars put by poor people into the irre- 
sponsible control of savings bank officials, for such 
men as Pullman and Carnegie to use against labor 
is the largest cash capital fund in the country. It 
is equal to every dollar of money of every kind in 
circulation in the United States. Itis in organized 
labor’s power to-day to break every bank, uproot 
every trust and destroy every commercial, indus- 
trial, transportation and financial enterprise in the 
land by simply withdrawing its deposits from the 
savings banks. Is not labor a capitalist? It is 
time the world should understand that it depends 
on labor, not in the old sense of production, but in 
the new sense of class capital as well. The farmer 
has not this advantage, but his vote is necessary 

and his interests are laborer’s interest. 

The real contest between the people who produce 
and the people who get the product is, in fact, an- 
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other phase of the struggle of society against gam- 
bling and swindling. The devices used to rob 
labor of its product are interest, rent and credit; 
money monopoly, credit monopoly and land mo- 
nopoly, the last two dependent on the first. To 
say thestruggle for justice is between labor and 
capital is to cloud the controversy and defeat our 
aims. 

The game of roulette is schemed on a percentage 
principle, a certain steady percentage in favor of 
the dealer and against the players. It is only neces- 
sary for the dealer to start with sufficient capital 
and play long enough to possess himself of every 
dollar of all the players. As roulette operates with 
a nest of gamblers, so does the scheme of lending 
credit—not money, but credit—operate on all peo- 
ple who produce wealth. As rapidly as wealth is 
produced it is bonded by lending of credit and the 
interest charge becomes greater than the increase 
of wealth. 

The tax gatherer collects the income of credit 
and the property and the labor of the people are 
confiscated by law to the owners of the indebted- 
ness. As the fixed charges of society increase, 
more and more of the product of all kinds of labor 
is taken to meet the requirements. So farin the 
world’s history every civilization has succumbed to 
the wiles and exactions of the usurer. The true 
remedy, therefore, is to destroy the gambling and 
swindling implements and devices which rob labor 
of its product. But it is upon these devices that 
trade, commerce, finance as at present conducted 
(not civilization), rest. And here comes in the 
question of method. 

[To be continued. | 


To Organizers. 


The International Broommakers Union will pay to or- 
gaunizers $ for every union organized, All information de- 
sired regarding supplies, ete., will be promptly answered by 
addressing 

P. J. McCormick, Secretary, 
100 Sherman St, Detroit, Mich. 





The Convict Labor Question. 
NEW YorK, March 17, 1807. 
Editor American Federationist : 

DEAR SiR: A conference of representatives of trade unions 
of New York and Brooklyn held at 28 Lafayette Place, 
March 13, 1897, for the purpose of considering the best method 
for employing the labor of convicts for the benefit of the 
State and the prisoners, without interfering with free labor, 
have agreed to recommend the following to the State prison 
commissioners and the lesislature, 

Ist. Alleonvicts to be employed in making theirown wear- 
ing apparel, in raising all necessary food required in the 
prison and making all needed repairs and improvements 
in and about the prisons. 

2nd. All labor in excess of what is necessary to supply the 
wants of the convicts to be used in providing the inmates of 
the State charitable institutions with necessary clothing, 
food, ete., the institutions in question being the State hos- 
pitals and insane asylums, 

3rd. All able bodied short term convicts without any trade 
not required for any of the above purposes to be used in the 
building of publie roads. 

ith. United States prisoners not convicted in this State to 
be barred from any of the prisons in the State. 

The conference is of the opinion that this plan can be car- 
ried into effect at once and would provide ample, profitable 
and healthful work for all inmates of the State prisons, and 
also recommends a similar plan for the county prisons, 

The conference has appointed a committee of twenty, rep- 


resenting different trades interested, to appear before the 
authorities at Albany and the legislature in behalf of the 
foregoing. 
HENRY WHITE, Secretary of Conference, 
(United Garment Worker: of Ameri a). 
SAMUEL DONNELLY, Charman, 
President of Typographical Union No. 6, 


A Splendid Struggle. 


CHicaao, ILL, Mareh 19, 1807. 

The Joint Unions of New York, backed and endorsed by 
the Cigarmakers International Union of America, have for 
years been engaged ina fleree struggle for supremacy with 
the notoriously cheap labor and filthy tenement-house man- 
ufacturers—Kerbs, Wertheim & Schiffer, of New York, The 
Unions have followed this firm’s agents and cigars from 
Maine to the Gulf and from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast 
for the past two years, and will continue to do so until vie- 
tory is achieved and this firm is compelled to pay living 
wages to its employes, 

In this work, which is carried on at great cost to the New 
York Unions, we have received fair support from sister la- 
bor organizations and the general smoking public, for 
which we are duly appreciative, and hereby return our 
heartfelt thanks, 

If this fight was all that we have to contend against, this 
letter would not have been written at this time. Itis need- 
less for me to say that we, like others, have felt the evil ef- 
fects of the prevailing industrial, commercial and business 
stagnation, that has steadily militated so harshly against 
labor for three years. However, being blessed with a formi- 
dable reserve fund, we have been able to meet and success- 
fully overcome all antagonistic influences, To do this has 
cost an outlay of about $150,000 per annum in the shape of 
out-of-work, strike, sick, traveling and death benefits. We 
have retained our membership intact, and suffered no re- 
duction of wages. 

While we feel decidedly encouraged over results, we still 
have many who are unable to secure employment, and 
your moral assistance in calling for Blue Label cigars will be 
of great assistance to us at this time and have a tendency 
to give them employment in preference to nonunionists 
who, by their policy of isolation, refuse to do anything to 
better their condition in life, 

Weare not in need of, and do not ask for, financial assist- 
ance; all we ask is your continued support of our label and 
a little renewed activity in that direction at this particular 
time. 

The boycott on Kerbs, Wertheim & Schiffer’s cigars, the 
principal brands of which are The General Arthur and 
Cameo, has been officially endorsed by the Cigar Makers 
International Union of America, and the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Help us to bring this firm to terms, and 
give us your active support of the Blue Label, and you will 
greatly assist an organization whose membership is true 
and loyal to the trade union movement, and who will ap- 
preciate your effort and reciprocate at the first opportunity, 
and who will take fresh hope and encouragement and will 
do their share in pushing onward and upward the great 
movement that has done so much for labor in the past and 
in which we base our hopes and expectation for present 
amelioration and future emancipation, 

Fraternally, 
i, W. PERKINS, 
President C gar Makers Int. Union. 


The Immigration Laws. 


PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE AMENDMENTS, 
No. IL, 

4. Provide that the manifests, to be verified by the signa- 
tures and oaths of the master and surgeon of a ship, must 
be made out in such manner as to prevent alterations, that 
the unused spaces be crossed with lines, and that the exact 
number of passengers be mentioned in the oath. 

Sec, 2. That the immigrants shall be listed in convenient 
groups and no one list or manifest shall contain more than 
thirty names, To cach immigrant or head of a family shall 
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be given a ticket on which shall be written his name, a 
number or letter designating the list, and his number on 
the list, for convenience of identification on arrival. Fach 
list or manifest shall be verified by the signature and the 
oath or affirmation of the master or commanding officer or 
of the officer first or second below him in command, taken 
before the United States consul or consular agent at the 
port of departure, before the sailing of said vessel, to the ef- 
feet that he has made a personal examination of each and 
all of the passengers named therein, and that he has caused 
the surgeon of said vessel sailing therewith to make a phys- 
ical examination of each of said passengers, and that from 
his personal inspection and the report of said surgeon he 
believes that no one of said passengers is an idiot or insane 
person, or a pauper or likely to become a public charge, or 
suffering from a loathsome or dangerous contagious dis- 
ease, or a person who has been convicted of a felony or 
other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral tur- 
pitude, ora polygamist, or under a contract or agreement, 
express or implied, to perform labor in the United States, 
and that also, according to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, the information in said list or manifest concerning 
each of said passengers named therein is correct and true. 

Ske. 3. That the surgeon of said vessel sailing therewith 
shall also sign each of said lists or manifests before the de- 
parture of said vessel, and make oath or affirmation in like 
manner before said consul or consular agent, stating his 
professional experience and qualifications as a physician 
and surgeon, and that he has made a personal examination 
of each of the passengers named therein and that said list 
or manifest, according to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, is full, correet and true in all particulars relative to the 
mental and physical condition of said passengers. If no 
surgeon sails with any vessel bringing alien immigrants, 
the mental and physical examinations and the verifica- 
tions of the lists or manifests may be made by some com- 
petent surgeon employed by the owners of the vessel, 

15. Require that debarred immigrants shall be returned 
to the country from whence they came, Those, however, 
who come in transit through contiguous territory shall be 
returned to the country in which they were last residents. 

Transportation lines shall not collect, directly or in- 
directly, from a debarred immigrant the ex pense of return- 
ing him or his belongings, 

Sec. 10. That all aliens who may unlawfully come into 
the United States shall, if practicable, be immediately sent 
back on the vessel by which they were brought in. The 
cost of their maintenance while on land, as well as the ex- 
pense of the return of such aliens, shall be borne by the 
owner or owners of the vessel on which such aliens came: 
and ifany master, agent, consignee, or owner of such vessel 
shall refuse to receive back on board the vessel such aliens, 
or shall neglect to detain them thereon, or shall refuse or 
negleet to return them to the port from which they came, 
or to pay the cost of their maintenance while on land, such 
master, agent, consignee, or owner shall be deemed guilty 
ofa misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine not less 
than three hundred dollars for each and every offense; and 
any such vessel shall not have clearance from any port of 
the United States while any such fine is unpaid. 

16. Amend Section 4 of the Act of Mareh 3, 1 so the 
penalty shall not rest upon the immigrant by luding 
him beeause the steamship company has made a mistake 
in not manifesting him. As it now stands it does great 
injustice to many immigrants who are entirely innocent of 
the steamship companies’ mistakes, 

Sec. 4. Thatin the case of the failure of said master or 
commanding officer of said vessel to deliver to the said 
Inspector of Immigration lists or manifests, verified as 
aforesaid, containing the Information above required as to 
all alien immigrants on board, there shall be paid tothe 
collector of customs at the port of arrival the sum of ten 
dollars for cach immigrant qualified to enter the United 
States concerning whom the above information is not con- 
tained in any list as aforesaid, or said immigrant shall not 
be permitted so to enter the United States, but shall be 
returned like other excluded persons, 

17. Provide that false testimony before a board of special 
inquiry shall be perjury, and that the making of a false affi- 
davit as to his financial responsibility by a surety upon a 
bond or undertaking given for the purpose of inducing the 
admission of an immigrant, shall be likewise perjury. 

20, Invest the Commissioner with the power of suspending 
the execution of the decision of any board of special in- 
quiry, subject to the final decision of the Bureau, 

21. Grant to the Commissioner the right, with limitations, 
to apply to the United States courts for the arrest of immi- 
grants, including alien contract laborers, unlawfully landed, 
within one year after landing. 

Sec. 11. That any alien who shall come into the United 
States in violation of law may be returned as by law pro- 
vided, at any time within one year thereafter, at the expense 
of the person or persons, vessel, transportation company, or 
corporation bringing such alien into the United States, and 
if that cannot be done, then at the expense of the United 
States; and any alien who becomes a public charge within 
one year after his arrival in the United States from causes 
existing prior to his landing therein shall be deemed to have 
come in violation of law and sball be returned as aforesaid. 

18. Provide that the “coaching” of immigrants to enable 
them to evade or falsely answer inquiries made of them 



































upon pnapection shall be a misdemeanor and that itshall be 
punished in a specified manner. 

19. Power should be granted to debar persons who are be- 
lieved to be convicts, suspicious characters, anarchists, ete., 
unless they establish a good reputation. 

20. Provision should be made to take the testimony in a 
summary manner of an immigrant ordered to be deported, 
after giving a short but reasonable notice to the party 
charged with inducing him to migrate in violation of the 
alien contract labor laws ; and the party so charged should 
have the right to appear in person or by counsel and cross- 
examine the witness, the testimony thus taken to be used 
as evidence in any action instituted, or to be instituted, to 
punish the person so charged, and to have the same effect 
as if the witness had so testified in open court, This will 
aid very much in the successful prosecution of all charged 
with the violation of these laws. 

21. Authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint 
counsel to the Bureau of Immigration, who, in addition to 
other duties assigned him, shall assist the United States dis- 
trict attor sin conducting all legal proceedings growing 
out of the enforcement of the immigration or alien contract 
labor laws. 

22. Provide that all persons coming to the United States 
with the intention of settling here, and leaving families in 
their native countries, shall by law be only admitted con- 
ditionally. And upon the arrival of their families, at any 
time within one year the ifter, it shall be the duty of the 
immigration officials to reopen the case of the immigrant 
conditionally landed, and to inspect and take into consid- 
eration the admission of the whole family in the same man- 
ner as if allof them had arrived at the same time, and to 
admit or deport any or all of them, including the one condi- 
tionally landed, according to the law governing immigra- 
tion. 

23. National or State legislation is suggested, requiring all 
pees engaged in finding employment for immigrants to 

© licensed, 

That all persons contracting for the services of any immi- 
grant within one year of his arrival in this country should 
pay the wages or salary earned directly to such immigrant, 
who alone shall receipt for the same, and payment to any 
middleman, boss, or other person shall not be recognized as 
a liquidation of the debt, and is hereby prohibited, except 
in case of his sickness or death his agent or legal yen fl 
ativecan receipt therefor. Alladvances made to such immi- 
grants for bourd, lodging, food, raiment, money, or other 
articles shall be made direetly by the contractor to the immi- 
grant, and not by or through any middleman, boss, or other 
person whatsoever, and at prices at which the same articles 
could be procured in open market, 

No contractor or employer of such immigrants should 
pay any money for debts contracted by, or advances made 
for, any such immigrant unless upon a written order or 
verbal direction of such immigrants given in person, and 
no such order or verbal direction shall be good for a longer 
period than the month in which it is given. Should any 
person, firm, or corporation, engaged in the business of find- 
ing employment, undertake to find employment for such 
immigrants without such license, or with or without a 
license induce, by letters, advertisement, or otherwise, 
immigration to the United States by promise of employ- 
ment upon arrival, or attempt by any device or agreement 
to control the person of such immigrant in order to compel 
the payment of any debt due, or supposed to be due them, 
or receive their wages, or charge said immigrant for lodging 
and board, or any articles furnished, more than what the 
same is reasonably worth in open market, the person, firm, 
or corporation so doing should be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and should be fined not exceeding the sum of $500, and stand 
committed until the fine is paid, Give immigrants a prior 
lien on the work performed by them against their em- 
ployers, and upon any moneys due their employers for their 
wages or salary in arrears. 

Power should be given to carefully examine into the em- 
ployment of children who are immigrants that have landed 
within one year, and employed as peddlers, mendicants, 
bootblacks, organ grinders, and other occupations, to mod- 
ify, change, or abrogate any agreement if found to be un- 
reasonable or unjust, and in case of ill-treatment should 
have proceedings instituted for the punishment of the of- 
fender according to law. 

Some question might arise as to the constitutional right 
of Congress to enact some of the provisions of the proposed 
act, but the several States could provide legislation, as 
above indicated, which would effectually break up the pa- 
drone system and relieve our country from this species of 
involuntary servitude within the United States, 

24. Extend the time for returning an immigrant who has 
become a public charge from one yeur to two years, 

Sec. 11. That any alien who shall come into the United 
States in violation of law may be returned as by law pro- 
vided, at any time within one year thereafter, at the ex- 
pense of the person or persons, vessel, transportation com- 
many, or corporation bringing such alien into the United 

tates, and if that cannot be done, then at the expense of 
the United States; and any alien who becomes a_ public 
charge within one year after his arrival in the United States 
from causes existing prior to his landing therein shall be 
deemed to have come in violation of law and shall be re- 
turned as aforesaid. 
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National Union Conventions. 


The following National Trade Unions will hold conven- 
tions on the dates and at the places named: 


, 
Ame rican Agents Association, Indianapolis, Ind., July Ist 


Inte ~~ Broom Makers, Detroit, Mich., May 11, 1897. 
Journeymen Barbers Internation: ul, Evansville, Ind., 
October 4, 1898. 
Journeymen Bakers and c ‘onfectioners International, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 3, 18% 
Bicycle W orke rs Inte rnation: tt Buffalo, N. Y., first Tuesday 
in May, IS, 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union, Boston, Mass., June 21, 187, 
National Union of Brewery Workers, Boston, Mass., Sep- 
tember 19, 1807. 
Brickmakers National Alliance, Chicago, IIL, May 4, 1807. 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders, New 
Orleans, La., June 14, 1808, 
Bricklayers and Masons International Union, Peoria, Il., 
second Monday in January, 1898, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
New York City, September 3, 1898, 
Amalgamated Lace Curtain Operators of America, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., July 10, 1897, 
Cigar Makers International Union of America, Baltimore, 
Md., second Monday in September, 1901. 
Retail Clerks National Protective Association of United 
States, Birmingham, Alabama, July 13, 1897. 
Carriage and Wagon Makers International, Detroit, Mich., 
February 14, 1808, 
Coopers International Union of North America, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September 18, 1897. 
Coremakers International Union, Not decided yet. 
Order of Railway Conductors, Los Angeles, Cal., May I, 
1807. 
National Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America, 
San Antonio, Texas, November I, 1897. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, St. Louis, Mo., 
second Wednesday in May, 180s, 
American Flint Glass Workers Union, Pittsburg, Pa., 
July 5, 1897. 
United - ae nt Workers of America, Chicago, IL, August 
9, 18! 
Table Knife Grinders National Union, when ordered by 
referendum, 
Granite Cutters National Union, when ordered by referen- 
dum. 
United Hatters of North America, New York City, N. Y., 
first Monday in May, 1900, 
International Union of Horseshoers of United States and 
Canada, May 3, 1898. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes National Alliance, De- 
troit, Mjch., September 27, 1897, 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Siecel Workers, De- 
troit, Mich., May i8, 1897, 
National Longshore mens Association of the United States, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July i: 07. 
Le x r Workers on Hor Goods, United Brotherhood of, 
Paul, Minn., June 21-26, 1x07, 
Hrothe rhood of Locomotive Firemen, Toronto, Canada, sec- 
ond Monday in September, 1898, 
Iron Moulders Union of North’ Amerie a, Indianapolis, Ind., 
July 18, 1897, when decided by refe rendum vote, 
Metal Polishe rs, Buffers, Platers, and Brass Workers Union 
of North America, Erie, Pa., June 15, 1897. 
International Association of Machinists, Kansas City, Mo., 
May %, 1807. 
United Mine Workers of America, Columbus, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 11, 1898, 
Northern Mineral Mine Workers Progressive Union, Lron- 
wood, Mich., April 13, 1897. 
Western Fe de ration of Miners, Salt Lake City, Utah, April 
13, 1s! 
Music fame American Federation of, Kansas City, Mo., May 
2, 1897, 
Journeyme n Tailors Union of America, Louisville, Ky., 
August 2, 1887. 
International T y pograpbie al Union, when ordered by ret- 
erendum vote, ; 
Theatrical Stage Employes National Alliance, Buffalo, N. 
July 19, 1897. 
National Tobuceo Workers Union of America, Louisville, 
May 24, 1897. 
National Union of | a Workers of America, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., May 3, 1s! 
Brotherhood of Iratiroad Trainmen, Toronto, Can., May 17, 
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srotherhood of Railway Trackmen, Macon, Ga., first Mon- 
day in October, 1808. 

Order of Railroad Te legraphe rs, Peoria, Il., May 17, 1897. 

Amalgamated Wood Workers Inte rnational Union of 
America, when ordered by referendum, 

Elastic Web Weavers Amalgamated Association, Norwalk, 
Conn., September 13, 1897. 

Federated Association nt Wire Drawers of America, when 
ordered by referendum, 

Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of America, nocon- 
vention, only when called for by general vote. 


Pattern Makers National League of North America, St. 
Louis, Mo., first Monday of June, 1808, 

Potters National Union of America, Trenton, N. J., Septem- 
ber 6, 1807. 

International Printing Pressmens Union, Detroit, Mich., 
June 15, 1897. 

Quarrymens National Union of the United States, when 
ordered by referendum, 

National State Quarrymens Union, undecided, 

Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employes of 
America, Dayton, Ohio, May 3, 1897, 

Cotton Mill Spinners Association, Boston, Mass., April 6, 
187. 


Stove Mounters International, Piqua, Ohio, July 6, 1807, 


“The American Workingman.” 

A distinguished French scholar, M. Emile Le- 
vasseur, has in press a work on the American 
workingman that will make twelve hundred pages. 
As we have read about two hundred pages of the 
advanced sheets, we can say the book will be a 
sympathetic st udy of labor in this country in many 
phases. It will serve in giving the French people 
a good impression of our ‘‘ bone and sinew.” 
Moreover, it will help to promote in France the 
spirit of trade unionism; for M. Levasseur does 
not hesitate to pronounce strongly in favor of 
unionism. One may learn the scope of the vol- 
ume by the following table of contents: Part I, 
chapter 1.—The progress of American industry in 
the last fifty years; 2.—The productivity of ma- 
chinery and hand labor in industry on asmall and 
on a large scale; 3.— Labor laws and factory regu- 
lations ;4.—The labor unions and federations ; 
5.—Wages of men ; 6.— Wages of women and child- 
ren; 7.—The sweating system; 8.—Immigration 
and the negro; 9.—Strikes, boycotts and lockouts ; 
10.—Crises and non-employment; 11.—The regu- 
lating causes of wages. Part II, chapter 1.—Food ; 
2.—Clothing ; 3.—Lodging ; 4.—Building and loan 
societies; 5—Savings and insurance; 6.—Ex- 
penses and well-being of the workingman’s family. 
Part III, chapter 1.—The bases of wealth ; 2.—The 
protective tariff ; 3.—Charity ; 4.—Employers; 5 
Association ; 6.—Conciliation and arbitration ; 7. 
Socialism ; 9.—Some views as to the future of the 
working classes. 


Five years ago there were two unions in New- 
burg, N. Y., numbering about 45 members. To-day 
there are twelve unions, with a membership of ever 
2800. 

Chicago Typographical Union No. 16, of Chicago, 
has just signed a five-year contract with the Pub- 
lishers Association at last year’s scale, and have 
been successful for the first time in having a scale 
for proof readers adopted. 

Mr. Henry White, of the Garment Workers, re- 
ports: “The Central Labor Union of Danbury, 
Conn., has resolved not to allow any goods that are 
nonunion to be sold within the precincts of the 
town. A careful canvass has been made, and all 
present goods in the stores will be tagged, so that 
after May 1 goods not bearing the label or the tag 
will be boycotted. Exception is made, of course, 
to articles made by working people in trades where 
no organization exists. The dealers have all agreed 
to this proposition, as all working people of the 
town are organized.”’ 

In a letter to President Gompera, under date of 
February 25, 1897, Mr. Adolphus Busch, president 
of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., says: ‘In answer to your favor of the 
19th inst., I beg to inform you that in all future 
contracts let by this association in Houston, the 
proviso will be inserted that only union labor can 
be employed, which I believe meets with your 
wishes.”’ 














Organizers’ Doings. 


Thos. J. Elderkin has organized the tanners 
and curriers and portrait artists of Chicago. 


Organizer Findlay, of Duluth, Minn., has organ- 
ized a shoemakers and a brewery workers union. 


Organizers Woodward, of Galveston, and Grimes, 
of Houston, Texas, have organized a union of the 
street railway employes at Houston, Tex. 


Organizer Cosgrove, of Muscatine, lowa, reports 
the organization of wood workers, button cutters, 
and oatmeal mill workers. 


Organizer Rherme, of Taunton, Mass., reports 
that he has succeeded in organizing a Central Labor 
Union for that city. 


Organizer Powell, of East Liverpool, Ohio, re 
ports that a Journeymen Tailors Union has been 
organized there. 


Organizer Voelker, of Evansville, Ind., reports 
having organized a union of waiters and bartenders 
of that city. 


Organizer Muniz, of Birmingham, Alabama, re- 
ports that a union of barbers and brewers were 
organized during the month. 


Organizer Becker, of Kingston, reports that 
there are good prospects of organizing the brick 
makers, painters, retail clerks, garment workers 
and others, 


A. L. Pratt, organizer for Rockford, Ill., and 
vicinity, reports that the painters, carpenters, and 
butchers of that city have been organized during 
March 

Organizer Duffy, of Kansas City, Missouri, reports 
organizing a carriage workers union, local musi 
cians, brickmakers, and will succeed early with the 
canvassing agents, 


L. R. Thomas, organizer, Pittsburg, Pa., reports 
having organized a local union under the banner 
of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and one 
under the Metal Polishers and Brass Workers. 


Organizer Philip J. Thomas of Scranton, Pa., 
reports having organized a Woodworkers Union, 
Lathers Union, Pattern Makers Union, and in 
fair progress of organizing the garment workers, 
machinists and waiters. 


Organizer Flynn of Helena, Montana, reports or- 
ganizing carpenters and laborers unions. Boycotts 
are being pushed. The labels of the Cigar Makers 
and Broom Makers are being pushed hard. Or- 
ganizing is fair, but business is very dull. 


Organizer Rosebrough, of Newark, Ohio, reports 
having organized a Bakers Union, Painters Union, 
and Bartenders Local, and aiding in organizing a 
Tailors Union, and now actively engaged in or- 
ganizing the carpenters. 


Organizer McGrath, of Zanesville, Ohio, reports 
having organized a Federal Labor Union, Leather 
Workers’ Union, Bartenders’ Union, and the Label 
League, and will positively shortly organize the 
barbers, slaters, painters and street car men. 


Organizer Putnam reports shoe merchants now 
handling union-made shoes and that there has been 
no trouble in getting merchants to handle union- 
labeled goods of all kinds. Organization has pro- 
gressed splendid. We have furnished a ‘ Union 
room” and we find that this has been a very great 
means of drawing union men closer together. It 
is something worthy of emulation ali over. 
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Organizer Riley, of Danbury, says “ We are or- 
ganizing the bakers, street railway employes, and 
printers. We are having considerable success agi- 
tating for the union labels. The hatters have 
unionized one of the largest shops and two more 
have made application.”’ 


Organizer Thomas, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
writes ‘‘ We are doing good work here. We have 
organized a lathers union, pattern makers union, 
machine wood workers union, and waiters and 
bar tenders, electricians and horseshoers. We will 
make the State of Pennsylvania hum with organ- 
ized labor.” 


Organizer Downey, of Albany reports that all 
the brewery workers in Albany are now members 
of the National Union. The Musicians Union has 
increased from 50 to 125 members. The coal hand- 
lers organized last month, now number 135. The 
earriage and wagon makers will soon be organ- 
ized. The work is going along in splendid shape. 


The Organizer at Kansas City, Kans., writes: 
‘Some of the houses are thinking seriously of 
adopting the Union label. Boycotts are being 
pushed, scab tobacco is almost unknown. We have 
taken up the American Biscuit Co. fight. We will 
advertise union made cigars, union crackers, and 
in fact everything with a union label.”’ 


A local union of Journeymen Tailors National 
Union was organized in the office of the American 
Federation of Labor by Organizer Christopherson, 
with the assistance of the resident officers of the 
Federation. A union of mineral water and beer 
drivers was organized in the office of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. Both of these unions 
were instituted within the last month. 

Organizer ©. C. Hall, of Sacramento, reports a 
victory over a nonunion bakery ; that there is a 
great increase in the membership of existing 
unions and new ones in course of formation ; san- 
itary bake shop laws; State board of labor and a 
State printing office. The latter was vetoed by 
the Governor, but hopes are entertained of the bill 
being enacted into law the veto to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


THE carpenters and painters of Rochester will 
make a demand for the enforcement of the eight- 
hour workday May 1. Prospects of success are 
very good. 


THE saloon and restaurant keepers of Zanesville, 
Ohio, have obligated themselves unitedly to the 
labor movement of that city not to buy or handle 
any goods which are not union made and bear the 
union label. 

G. GROSVENOR DAWE writes: Mrs. C. P. Stetson, 
who spent three months abroad last year, has made 
a number of reports, to the Social Reform Club of 
New York regarding social conditions in Great 
Britain. The most prominent feature of the En- 
glish reform movement is the direct interest taken 
in the social problems of the day by both laboring 
men and men of leisure. The end being attained 
there is precisely the one which has actuated this 
elub. Since your readers will possibly enjoy faller 
information of the scopeand intent of our work here, 
which might be well duplicated in any large city, 
an article will be written specially relating to our- 
selves as an organization and forwarded to you 
shortly. 
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Miscellaneous Notes. 


The strike in the building trades at Chicago has 
been successful, all concessions having been made 
to the men. 

The Federal Labor Union at Missoula, Mont., 
has built a hall at a cost of $3,000 for the use of 
union men exclusively. 

A strike is on in the building trades of New York 
City on account of the claims of two different 
unions on certain classes of work known as ther- 
mostatic apparatus. 


The unions of Tennessee hive secured the pas- 
sage of a law by the Legislature of that State 
copyrighting and protecting Union labels from 
imitation and counterfeit. 


More than a thousand shirt makers, most] 
women and girls, went out on strike in New Yor 
City for an increase of 20 per cent. in wages and 
were completely successful. 

Mr. Lee Johnson, former president of the Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders, 
has just been appointed Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of Kansas. 

The employes of the Globe Ship Building Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, went on strike for double 
pay for Saturday afternoons and overtime. The 
men were victorious after being out one day. 
They are members of unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. H. S. Mills, General Treasurer National 
Union of Textile Workers, Lawrence, Mass., in a 
letter dated March Ist, says: ‘I am notin favor of 
playing poiitics of any kind, or introducing them 
into our organization in any shape or form as I be- 
lieve it retards our growth, and | admire the stand 
you have taken in this matter.” 

Organized labor of Indiana secured a number of 
laws from the legislature of that State. They are 
for the restriction of child labor and raising the 
age at which children can be employed in factories, 
mills and workshops; compulsory education of all 
minors; for the abolition of the contract system 
of prison labor; creating a commission of labor ; 
and to regulate the employment of women and 
children in factories. 

A committee consisting of Secretary Henry 
Weismann, General Organizer Crowley, Rev. N. 8. 
Moore, and a number of others, appeared before 
the Committee on Public Health of the Connecti- 
cut Legislature in support of the passage of the 
bill for better sanitary bake shops and the limita- 
tion of the hours of labor of bakers to ten (10) per 
day. 

The Elastic Goring Weavers Amalgamated As- 
sociation of America stands financially at the head 
of all trade unions. The funds amount to fully 
sixty dollars for each member in the organization, 
the members pay fifty cents a week dues. The 
association pays its members all the benefits, the 
wages are the highest and the conditions of labor 
among them the best in the country. 

In a recent letter Joseph Valentine, First Vice- 
President of the Iron Moulders Union of North 
America, says that there have been a number of 
efforts made to reduce the wages, but in no in- 
stance have the union men been unsuccessful, ‘TI 
might add that after one year’s struggle we have 
succeeded in winning our contest with the Victor 
Stove Works at Salem, Ohio. High dues, high 
dues which put the organization in shape to 
defend its members in time of need is the only 
medicine that cures.”’ 


Mr. R. A. Dague, of Santa Paula, has prepared 
a bill for introduction in the California Legislature 
for the employment of the homeless and unem- 
ployed. The bill provides that the supervisors in 
each city shall build and improve roads, shall 
lodge and give three meals a day to such working- 
men, and at the end of each week pay them at the 
rate of 35 cents per day for 9 hours labor above 
the cost of lodging and board. 


The Cigarmakers International Union is engaged 
in a great fight against the firm of Kerbs, Wer- 
theim & Schiffer, of New York. That firm is 
known as the most unfair towards its employes 
of any in the country. They are tenement house 
manufacturers. They are nonunion. They should 
be shunned by all union men and sympathizers 
with our movement. The particular brands now 
manufactured by the firm are “Gen. Arthur” and 
**Cameo.”’ 


Mr. George W. Whitaker and Benjamin A. Bar- 
bour, belonging to the Cigarmakers and Printers 
Union, respectively, are Senators in the Legisla- 
ture of Utah. Mr. Edward Boyce, of the Miners, 
is a Senator in Montana; and Secretary F. M. 
O’ Neil, of the Maine State Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, is a member of the Maine 
Legislature. Michigan has six men in its Legisla- 
ture, and Detroit has two union men in its com- 
mon council. 


During the month President Gompers addressed 
one meeting in Cooper Union, New York City, in 
favor of the International Arbitration Treaty and 
presided over another meeting in the same hall to 
protest against the decision rendered by the Su- 
preme Court in the case of the seamen and demand- 
ing legislation which shall secnre them their rights. 
He addressed a great public gathering at Salem, 
Ohio, and also the horseshoers, tailors and several 
others in a number of cities. 


The Department of Labor of the United States 
has just issued its second special report, being a re- 
vised edition of the labor laws of the United States, 
and of the several States of the Union. Members 
of organized labor and students of the labor 
problem can have a copy of this report free; all 
that is necessary is a letter addressed to the De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C., making 
a request for the same; also giving name and 
address of the applicant. 


As the time approaches when most people, who 
desire, are about making their purchases of 
bicycles, it would be well to keep in mind that the 
following bicycles are on our ‘‘ WE Don’Tr PATRON- 
1ZE” list: Victor, Rambler and Victoria, made by 
Gormully & Jeffreys Co., Chicago; the wheels of 
the Overman Bicycle Co., of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.; the bicycles of the Seig & Walpole Co., of 
Kenosha, Wis.; the product of the Western Wheel 
Co., Chicago. Other bicycles are more conducive 
to the health and interests of union men and their 
sympathizers. 


The corporations and other interested employ- 
ers of Scranton, Pa., are having circulated in the 
press of the country the story that large numbers 
of workmen can find employment there. The 
Central Labor Union of that city advises us that 
work is exceedingly dull there and hundreds of 
workmen out of employment. The object is to 
force wages down still further by an influx of un- 
employed workingmen. Unemployed workmen 
will do well to give Scranton a wide berth for 
some time to come. 
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Special Notice. 
OFFICE oO 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, 1). C., March I, i807. ) 
To all Affiliated Unions: 


A satisfactory settlement of all differences existing be- 


tween the Amalgamated Wood Workers International 


Union of America and the Illinois Sewing Machine Co, hay- 


ing been reached, and the said company now operating a 
union establishment, the same is removed from our list 
“We Don’t Patronize,” and placed upon our fair list. All 
unions and members are respectfully notified to cease their 
antagonism to the product of this firm, and to give it that 
fair consideration and support to which it is now entitled, 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union meet- 
ings, and labor press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


Notice. 


OFFICE Ot 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, DD. O., Mareh 1S, D807, ) 
7o all Affihated Unions : 

At the request of the Cigar Makers International Union, 
interested, and after due investigation and attempt at set- 
tlement, the following concern has been declared unfair: 

H.S. Bloch & Co., Cigar Manufacturers, St. Louis, Mo, 

Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings, and 
labor press to copy. 

Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 





Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Mareh 20, 1897, 
To all Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due in- 
vestigation, we have found a flagrant violation and break- 
ing of the agreement on the part of the employers. The fol- 
lowing concern has therefore been declared unfair: 

The Deutsche Post, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings and 
labor press please copy. 

Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms. Labor papers please copy : 

ADOLPH LAUX, BOOKBINDER, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’s BISCUITS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, News- 
boy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro. Smoking 
Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, Duke’s 
Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, Greenback. 
Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, Cycle, Old 
Judge. 

ANCHOR MILLING CO., SUPERIOR, WIS. 

ARENA, 





ARMOUR PACKING CO. 

BANNER CIGAR CO,, DETROIT, MICH. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 

TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

H. 8. BLOCH & CO., CIGARS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BRUNSWICK & BALKE, BILLIARD TABLES. 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

CHAS. H. BUSBEY’S CIGARS, McSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. . 

DEUSCHER CO., HAMILTON, O; C. SCHREIER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, WIS., Malsters. 

DEUTSCHE POST, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY’S, PRINTERS, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

EXCELSIOR SHOW CASE AND CABINET WORKS, 
QUINCY, ILL. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GARFORD MFG. CO., BICYCLE SADDLES, ELYRIA, O. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL.— 
* VICTOR,” *‘ VICTORIA,” ** RAMBLER.” 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 


MASS. 
GREGORY & SHAW, BOOTS AND SHOES, SO. FRAM- 5 
INGHAM, MASS. § 
GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. i 
HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. | 


HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 
HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

H. J. HEINZ PICKLING CO., ALLEGHANY CITY, PA. 

H. 8. BLOCK & CO., CIGARS, ST. LOUIS. 

IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS’ 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO, 8ST. LOUIS. 

KERBS, WERHEIM & SCHIFFER, CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KIPP BROS, MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO, (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

OVERMAN BICYCLE CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CO. 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES. 

ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, 

ILL. 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO., LAWRENCE PACKING CO., 
CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR PACK- 
ING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF LUBEC 
AND MACHIAS, ME. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 

IDS, MICH. 
8. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 
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ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN’F’G CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO. 

SWIFL’S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THOS. G. PLANT SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA. 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA.; EBERHARD & OBERS BREW- 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE. 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

YOCUM BRO8., CIGARS, READING, PA. 





Our Fair List. 


Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in ad- 
ditional names of products with a national sale 


only. 


STOVES AND HOLLOWWARE. 


By Martin Fox, President of Iron Molders Union of N. A. 


Michigan—Detroit—Michigan Stove Works, Detroit Stove 
Works, Peninsular Stove Works, Art Stove Co, 

Illinois—Chicago—Cribben & Sexton, Home Foundry Co, 
Quincy—Bonnet & Nance Stove Co,, Gem City Stove Co., 
Channon-Emery Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., 
Excelsior Stove Co., White Ths, Stove Co. Peoria—Cul- 
ter, Proctor Stove Co, Joliet —Joliet Stove Works. 

Indiana—Southern Stove W orks, Evansville. 

Kentuck y—Fisher-Leaf Co., Louisville. 

Rhode Island—Spicer & Pee kham, P. rovidence. 

New York Troy —Burde tt-Smith & Co. , Bussey-McLeod Co., 
Fuller-Warren Co., Paris, D. BE, & Co. Utica—Carton F ur- 
nace Co. Albany—Littlefield Stove Co., Perry & Co., 
Rathbone, Sard & Co. Geneva—Phillips & Clark Stove 
Co. New York City—Richardson & Boynton Furnace 
Co., Jackson & Cornell Architectural Lron Works, Worth- 
ington Pump Works. 

Pennsylvania—A llegheny—Anshutz, we rry & Co., De- 
haven & Co. P. ittsburg! i—Bradley, A. & Co., Bissell &C 0., 
Crea, Graham & Co. Rogers’ Kon Buckwalter Stove 
Co., Floyd Wells & Co., Grander & Co, Sharon—Gratf & 
Co. Beaver Falls- Howard Stove Co, Leighton—Lehigh 
Stove and Manufacturing Co. Rochester—Olive Stove 
Works. Reading—Orr, Painter & Co, Pittston—Pittston 
Stove Co, Philadelphia—T homiats Robertson Stevonsen. 

Ohio—Dayton—Boyer & MeMaster’s Gem City Stove Works, 
Salem—Boyle & Carey, Buckeye E ngine Co., Victor Stove 
Co, Cleveland—C o-0pe rative Stove Co, Piqua—Favor- 
ite Stove Co. Painesville—Geauga Stove Co. Ports- 
mouth—Ohio Stove Co. Cincinnati—Resor, William & 
Co., Hopinghoff & Lane, Architectural Iron Works, 

West Vv irginia—Fishe r Stove Co, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee. 





UNION LABEL CLOTHING, 


By Henry White, Sec’y United Garment Workers of America. 

New York—Cane, McCaffrey & Co., L. Lippman & Sons, 
Hackett, Cahart & Co., Samuels & Friedman, Todd, 
Sasives & Baldwin, Smith, Gray & Co., Peck & "Bauch: 
haus, S Sf Korn & Co, 

Brooklyn, . Y.—John 8. MeKeon & Co. 

Boston, 4 -~Davis Hopkins & Bates, 88 Summer street. 

Chicago, Il. i. M. Jacobs Tailoring Co., Room 4, Times 
Buildin P. D Brauman, 215 FE. Madison street. 

Baltimore, a. —Burke, Fried & Co., Centre Market Place, 

Overalls, © Jheap Pants, etce.—_Sweet, "Orr & Co., Newburg, 

vy © oy ago, Ill.; Hamilton, Carhart & ¢ o., Detroit, 

Mic he; B. Cones’ Mfg. Co., Indianapolis Ind. ; ; HS. 
Peters, “AN N. J.; Oshkosh Clothing Mfg. Co., Osh- 
kosh, W __ Bishop «& ~ 1 ht, Cleveland, Ohio ; Fishe r, 
Mfg. 'Co., St. Paul, Minn. ; T. J. Underhill, Den'ver, Col. 





UNION LABEL TOBACCO, 


By E. Lewis Evans, Sec’y of Tobacco Workers National Union. 

Detroit, Mich.—Globe Tobacco Co.—Chewing: “ Globe,” 
* Hope, ” “World,” “Target,” * Fame, ve 6 otenate ed 
“Primo,” “Union Label.” Smoki ing: ‘“‘ Hand-made,” 
“Gold Flake,” “ Fame,” “King,” “Globe,” “5Cent, ” 
“Uncle Tom, *» «Blue Label.” Fanhott Bros. 

Richmond, Va. —Unite a States Tobacco Co.—Plug: “Yacht,” 
“Standard Smoke,” “U. 8.” “Pride of the Navy, ” 


“Centra!,” “Ju iter,” “Moose Head.” Cut Plug: “ Hat- 
tle Ro val, » “North Pole,” “Queen of the Road,” 
“Fine Cut.” 


Louisville, Ky.—Nal! & Williams Tobacco Co.—“ Canada 
Navy,” “ Rainbow,” “ New South,” “ Everyday § Smoke,” 
“Uncle Sam,” “Thimble,” “ Pure Grape. David 
Tate—* Mechaniec’s Choice,” “Old Glory * Comet,” 
“Hand made,” “New Comet,” “G Whiz.” Falls ¢ City 
Tobacco Co.—Pl “Shakespeare.” Thomas Mann, 
John Brumbach, M. Gravely. 

Wheeling, Va.—Block Bros.—“ Mail Pouch.’ 

Bedford ¢ ‘ity, Va.—Berry Brothers’ Tobacco Co, ~Chewing 
Plug: “Federation,” | “ Fair Square,” “High | Grade, 
Smoking Plug: “Full Sail,” “Federation,” “ Federa- 
tion Cut Plug.” 

New York—Buchanan & Lyall Tobacco Co.—“ Duplex,” 

* Ripple,” “ Black Joe,” “World’s Fair,” “ Invader, ” 
* Moonbeam,” “Bunke r,” “Bull's K ve Oli s,”” * Four 
Thirties,” oy *hinook,” ce Helix,” jlue Tag Clips,” 
“B. & L’s Regular Standard Dark Clips.” 

Toledo, O, ~The Toledo Tobacco Works Co.—Plug. “New 
Process,” “Ferris Wheel,” “Old Navy,” “Red Ball,” 
“Jo-Jo. * Fine Cut : “ Indian Brand,” “Let "er Rip,’ ’“Karm- 
er’s Choice,” “Fancy.” Smoking: “ Blue Hen,” “ Match- 
Smoking, Wu a ”"“Uker,” “Drum Major, ” “Old 
Comfort, oe On 6,” “4.24 7." “Oronoco, 7 eG. &. ¢ 

Quincy, Ill.—We liman & Dwire Tobacco Co.—“ Our Seal,” 
“Our Jac k,” “Old Soldier,” “Sweet Lotus,” “ Palette,” 
“Granger, * “Our Best L. G., * “Our J. D..” “Old Timer,” 
“Mule Ear.” 

Milwaukee, Wis.—J. G, Flint Tobacco Co,—Smoking : “Peac h 
Blow,” Lo © ‘oc ‘kK, ”" “Old Put,” “Old Crow,” “ Miners’ 
and Mechanics.’ 

Rochester, N. Y.—R. Whalen Tobacco Co,—* Pastime,” 
“Panama Long Cut,” “ Kodak,” “ Oronoco,” “ Imperial 
Long Cut.’ 

Newport, Ky.—E. 0. Eshelby Tobacco Co,—Plug : “ My Jim.” 
Smoking : * Bogie,” “ Brownie,” “* Colonial.” 

St. Louis, Mo.—Brown Tobacco Co,—“ Brandy Wine,” 
“Standard Nav y.” Smoking: “Staghead.” 

Cincinnati, O.—Spence Bros, 

Albany, N. B. Payns & Sons, 


BREWERS. 
By Chas, F’. Bechtold, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm, 
J. Lemp Brewing Co, 

All Breweries In Kansas City, Mo.; W ilwaukee, Wis. ; ¢ ‘in- 
cinnati, O.; Cleveland, ¢ Columbus, a, Toledo, 0. 
Hamilton, "O.; Chicago, i: Quincy, in.: Buffalo, 

Elmira, ms We Utica,’ N. Y.; Syrac use, N. Y.; 
Dotvolt, Mich. ; Baltimore, Md.; Indianapolis, Ind, ; 
Boston, Mass.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Antonio, 
Tex.; Houston Tex.; Ft. Worth, Tex.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
noes Wash. : Seattle, Wash. ; St. Paul, Minn.; 

inneapolis, Minn. 


COMMISSION MALTHOUSE. 


Hamilton, 0.—The Sohnchen Malting Co., Schlosse & Co, 
St. Paul, Minn.—Hauser & Son Malting Co, 
Newark, . J.—Pasaik Malthouse. 
rs hae = . Y¥.—Chas. M. Warner. 
eveland, *O. —John B. Smith, D. Wachsmann & Co., John 
Kittel, J. H. Griffith & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—All commission Malthouses of the e ity. 





ELASTIC GORING, 


By Thomas Pollard, fou of Elastic Gori Weavers Amal- 

of the United States. 

Bridgeport - Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co, Fast Hampton 
Elastic Web Co., J. H. Bue kley & Son, Boston Gore and 
Web Co., A. C. Woodward's ‘Abington Mills, Glendale 
Elastic Fabric Company. 








Horse NAILS. 


By Albert A. Hetschel, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No, 6170. 


Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn, 





TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 


Lamson & Goodnow, Northampton Cytlery Co.; E. E. 
Wood & Son; U 80 & Hart; R. Wallace & Sons; 
Meriden Cutlery Co.; Derby Silver Plate Co. ; Impe rial 
Cutlery Co. ; Clemont Manufac turing Co.; é. Rogers, 
Meriden. 





FURNITURE. 


By Thos. I. Kidd, Sec’y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union. 

Quincy, Ill.—H. A. Vandenboorn Chair Factory; Globe 
Fixture and Furniture Co, 

Springfield, Mass.—G. A. Schastey Co. 
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BooTs AND SHOES. 

By John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Johansen Bros., women’s fine, misses and 
children’s: Jobbers—Ver Steeg, Grant Shoe Co, 
Joseph, Mo,—Madinger Sautter Shoe Co,, men, boys and 
youths’, medium and heavy. ‘ 

Brockton, Mass.—Murphy & Finley, men, boys and youths” 
Me Kay. 

Haverhill, Mass.—Hazeltine Shoe Co., women and misses 
fine MeKay and hand-turned low cuts. ’ 
Detroit, Mich. —Pingree & Smith, men, women, 

and children’s, 

Stoughton, Muss.—J. & HH. 
and Goodyeur. 

Lynn, Muss. —Ke khardt & Ford, 
Cashman, women’s; Bailey, 

New York City.—Jobbers; Wa. 
M. Katzenberg, 74 Reade St. 

Pittsburg, Pa. bbher; W. N. Laird. 

Butfalo, N. Y.—Jarden & Shields, men and boys’; P. 
Bommer, men and boys’; O. PL Rarosdell, Sweet & Co,, 
jobbers. 

Hamilton, ©. 
ren’s. 
Marlboro, Mass.—M. J. MeCarthy, men, youths and boys’; 

J. Frank Desmonn, men, youths and boys’. 

Plymouth, Mass.—Globe Shoe Co,, men's, 

Boston, ass, —Hosmer, Codding’ & Ca, 
ning Shoe and Rubber Co. 

Providence, R. 1.-Congdon & 


Misses 
Fitzpatrick, men’s hand-sewed 


ladies’ shoes; Hurley & 
Curtis & Co., women’s, 
Necley, 108-110 Doane St.; 


Miami Shoe Co., women, misses and child- 


Miun- 


Ayisworth Co., jobbers, 


CRACKERS, 


By Henry Weismann, Secretary Journeymen Bakers and Confec- 
tioners Iniernational Uni n. 


Hitz Baking Co,, 60-70 South Delaware 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


Geo, Young Bakery, Elizabeth and Charlotte 


The Hayden Baking Co., Thirty-third street, 


near Low avenue, 


AGENTS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
L. J. Warner, Missoula, Mont 
John Henkes, Lancaster, Pa. 
. Cole, 1483 Onk wood “ave., eames 
rr nk Ww ilt, MeSherrytown, P 
H. Goebel, 167 Kast W hve mde Fro street, Chicago, Tl. 
L. KE. Basme r, Marengo, Il. 
Sofus Jensen, Astorio, Ore, 
J. Cosgrove, Museatine, La. 
P. Costello, Box 267, Newport, R. 1. 
Jos, O'Reilly, 301 Charles St., Columbus, O 
T. Nugent, 88 Rockaway St., Lynn, Mass. 
Jeremiah Murray, 71 Dover St., Boston, Mass, 
Geo, Herman, Belt, Mont. 
R. C. Talbot, 10 Seott Ave., Auburndale, O 
J. Heberle, 412 Fast Third St., Cincinnati 0. 
Henry J, Contine, 1118 Third St,, WestSuperior, Wis, 
Chas, Gutnecht, 476 South Sixth St., Columbus, O 
Edw. Gerken, 337 Missouri St., Toledo, ©. 
Robt. Peterson, Box 46, Great Falls, Mont, 
Ht. D. Best, Luke Forest, Il. 
Max Conrad, 726 Fourth St., 
kk. Baldwin, 8 ‘North Willow St., Oneida, 
James M. I synch, 418 Gifford St., Syrac use, N. Y. 
Henry ©. Speight, Clinton, Mont. 
John Stone, Cold Springs, ©. 
A. G. Davis, 62 Federal St., Boston, } 
P. J. Maas, 449 West Twelfth St., Chicage 
B. A. Harbour, Box 654, Salt Lake City, VUlah. 
Kd ©’ Donnell, 45 Elliott St., Boston, Mass. 
Henry White, 28 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
Jennie Koolman, Victor, Col, 
Chas. Wolff, Hammond, Ind. 
Frank Keiser, Rockford, Il. 
Progressive Cigar Store, 344 Summit St., 
John R. Winans, Box 452, Galion, ©. 
J.S8. Meyers, #18 Howell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
M. ©. Griffin, 38 Fremont Ave., Dayton, 0. 
John R. Brown, 601 Lakeview Ave., Port Huron, Mich. 
Geo, Meyer, State St., Belleville, 
V. B. Kinney, Labor Temple, Omaha, Neb. 
A. Smith, Box A, Cripple Creek, Col. 
Henry Ochs, 2319 Larkins Alley (S.8.), Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harry Sheldarke, Bancroft St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fred Pimpert, 105 Fremont St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
A. Shaw, 21 Thirteenth St., Columbus, Ga. 
*, O'Malley, 10 Hermann St., Cleveland, O 
(. Huddleson, Box 108, Portsmouth, ©. 
zman, 225 Main St., Biddeford, Me. 
. Van Lear, Kenosha, Wis. 
121 String St., Chicago, Ill, 
Db. Sweatnam, pL Wells St., Chicago, Il. 
“ N. Grace, #26 West Twenty-sixth St., Erie, Pa, 
K. Jacobs, Newport News, Va. 
} AR Ferris, 49 Batchelder st., Dorchester, 
Alex Kellet, Kault Ste. Mari e, Ontario, Can. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


Toledo, ©, 


Boston, Mass, 


IK 
the 


Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1897. 
ollowing is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
month of February, 1897, (The months are abbreviated 


thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 


RECEIPTS, 


February. 


Cash on hand.. ~ 
I F Brook, sup, ‘Toe; ‘FEDERATIONISTS, ec. 
Automatic sprinkle rs, pipe fitters 6840, sup 
Bridge and struc tural iron workers 6583, tax, j, 
f, m, a, m,j, Jj, a,s, 0, n, d 


Rochester trades asse ibly, a mi, jj, j, a, 8, O 


Ww Sanam McDonald, sup, le a EDERATIONISTS, 


Vv "Hl TLockw 

Federal labor ¢ 

Brotherhood of 

Lone Star fede abor 6635, tax, n, « 

Federal labor 6835, s 

Utah federation of labor, tax, « 

Samuel Weiss, sup.. 

International Ty pographic ‘al ‘tax, Ji 
Nail makers 6170, 

Iron and steel workers amal assn, 

Muscatine trades assembly, sup 

ew * slate and tile 2704, tax, o, n, d, j, 


nters & dee ‘Orators, tux, jan. 


k ea as labor (620, tax, f, m, a, m, 3. J, &, 8, 0, n, 


en 
Ship caulkers (carpe ‘nters) 6606, tax, 
Silver burnishers prot 2 tax, n, d; it 
Granite cutters national, tax, n, a, 3... , 
— Sti 7 — ration of labor, "ta, m,Jj,J,a 

Oo, d, - 

k rede cal bce 

raul Jabor WF 6, , Jan... 

rs, GROI, 


| cmuaiaey oushe rs " as02 tax, o, n, d, j. 
Nail make rs 6571, tax, n, d, j, $2.13; sup, 75 
Laundry worke ors 6597, tax, feb a 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, o, n 
Railway teamsters prot 5872, tax, j, f, m 
William K Jacobs, FEDERATIONISTS.... 
Federal labor 6758, sup........ 
Cattle butchers prot 6647, ta 
Iron workers and helpers 67 
FEDERATIONISTS, L5c., 
Hod carriers and laborers GOST, tas 
Lynn central labor, tax, j, f m. 
Bonner Federal labor 6630  * eae : 
International bicycle workers, sup.. 
Glucose workers 6843, sup 
Can solderers 6683, a f 
Federal labor 6635, sup.. 
Bieyele workers 6799, su 
The Order of Equity, 
Stone pointers 6775, tax, f, m, a, 
Oolitic quarryme ns 6837, sup. 
Nat siate quarrymen’s, tax, jan, 
Cotton and woolen worke . O19, sup 
Federal labor 6757, tax, 
Bieycle workers 6799, sip onesie seensece 
Clinton federal labor 6 $s, tax, n, d,j 
Lathers prot 644, nal feb, 2 
Bro holders-on 6762, tax, feb. 
Boiler firemens 6822, tax, j, f 
Federal labor 6667, tax, jan 
National brickmakers alliance 
Liquor bottlers and employes 6836, sup...... 
Cone — ns and stablemens B and P 6827, ta 
o, ny, d, $2.40; sup, & 
Jose ahs Hoe nig, sup... 
Miners prot assn 6805, tax J, A 
Water carriers 6743, tax, j, o, n, d, j, m 
Metal polishers, buffers, pl: sites and brass Foask. 
ers union of N A, sup............. 
Kaw Valley beef butchers 6196 
Bro of holders-on 6S, sup. 
Federal labor 6849, sup.. 
Slate and tile roofe rs 6847, sup.. 
Coal handlers 6852, sup 
Lathers prot en 
Federal labor 6850, su 
Marble cutters and til © setters 68348, su P nie 
Ship caulkers 6846, ~¢ et 
seen drive rs prot, ¢ 
Casting dress S prot 6844, sup... ; 
Bro of helpers iron and steel ship builders 
6621, tax, d, j, f, $8; sup, $1.25.. 
Packing house pL 6783, tax, 
Federal labor 6402, tax, jan, $1. 85; FE ——y ATION- 
Be : 
Screw makers 6645, tax, —* d * 
Bro of boile rmakersand ship builders, tax, n, d, 
Jj, $18.60; sup, 10e......... ; 





AMERICAN FEDERATI)NIST. 


Screw makers operative 6508, tax, n, d, j, f, $1.00; and laid, @ $1.05, $67.24; 27 yds of anetetien 
sup, $1.00.. p £2.16; W B Moses & Co ........ ; 
Fed assn wire drawers of A, tax, sntentines ‘ 1 table, Smith Premier Type writer Co. 
T Van Lear, FEDERATIONIST.... epeccesce 4 2. EX pressage on returned seal, Adams FE xpress ( o 
Federal labor 6800, tux, n,d - i Message, Harry Langley 
Julius A Kiderlin, FEDERATIONIST. 3. Printing ode ecards, Cross & Moulden. 
Muscatine trade and labor asse mbly, t 100 2-cent stamps, Post Office 
Textile workers prot 6842, sup Incidentals, Will O’Brien., 
Laundry workers prot 5580, sup Four keys, John R Galloway 
Meat cutters and butchers 5969, sup... Expressage, Adams Express Co....... 
Lathe operators 6625, tax, d, j, f Postage on FEDERATIONIST, Post Office 
Federal labor 6608, tax, s, o, n, d, am One ream No | letter paper, 1.20; 1 doz carbon 
Elastic goring weavers, tax, d, j, . blue, He; Smith Premier Typewriter Co,... 
$19.20 é Electric light, Ind Light & Power Co 
W Bof leather workers on house goods, tax, j vi Cards engraved, $5.50; 6 Warrant Books; Hart- 
Water dept workers prot 6356 : man & Cadick 
Butcher be nevolent prot 6 i » J Drawing for letter head, Charles H Qurand 
m, 31.56; FEDERATIONIST, ane A Five days legislative work, Robert Ashe 
Ad Menche, sup ‘ , Extra typewriting, F O Lovett o 
Spring workers 6820, tax, a6 Toilet supply for | month, Fowler Mnaf'g Co 
La Crosse central labor, sup... A 4. S railroad fares from Baltimore to Washington 
Federal labor 6808, sup fj and back 36.25, for | day's time 51.50, expenses 
Federal labor 6854, sup : was : James Duncan 
Chicago federation of labor, ‘tax, a ' 2 4 2%. Ten copies Washington Times 
Tanners and curriers 68), sup : i : Light, Washington Gas Light Co 
Bluestone machinemens 5629, tax, j, f, 27. By one month’s salary, Saml Gompers 
Federal labor S308, tax, jan j By one month’s salary, Frank Morrison 
Federal labor tist ax,n, d, j, f, $1.00; sup, $1.00 : By 4 week's salary, WoO’ Brien, stenographer 
Carriage hardware workers (419, tax, j, fm, 75e; By 4 week’s salary, J Kelly, stenographer 
sup, 31.50 — . <a 2 2 by 4 week's salary, W Ashley 
Can solderers 671 Sn Se a YY See Stamps received and used 
Horse nail makers pb 6170, sup.. —- 
Nat union united brewery workmen, tax, , a laciiadee S768 08 
f, $100; sup, $1 RECAPITULATION, 
Federal labor 6812, tax, dec _ 
23. Mine mechanics & stationary e nygine 
Nail makers 6318, sup as 
Kilnmen, dippers and sagger makers (528, tax, 
nov ‘ 
Anchor federal libor 610, tax, o 
Bro holders-on 6773, sup 
Carbon workers, millers and he [pe rs ORIG, tax, 
Coremakers prot 6355, sup 
2. Central labor, Springfield, Mass, sup i FREE STOP-OVER AT WASHINGTON, 
Diamond workers 6f7 76, tax, J, a, snree ene . On all through tickets between the east, west, north, and 
.. eres sup 7 ee south, reading via, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, a stop-over at 
wep butchers prot 6716, ’ 1, Mh; PED - Washington can be secured, without extra charge for rail 
r: ERATIONIST, Ae ..... ee : road fare, by depositing the ticket, upon arrival at Wash 
Tanners and ¢ ‘an sr Oy An es . 3 or ington, with the BL. & O. station tieket agent at that point 
Federal labor’ 6858, sup , ; Washington is always attractive to visitors, and particu 
ameeeaths aanih malstera 64, PaDenATION INTs : larly so while Congress is in session, rhis arrangement for 
Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, sup ‘ stop-over privilege Will doubtless be appreciated by the pub 
%. United aceite cal N A. tax. dj. ° ‘ lic, and will bring to the National Capital many travelers to 
— ‘ ’ . view Its superb public bulidings, monuments, museuns, 
Federal labor 6608, tax, j, f.. . and thoroughfares +, 
Silvius & Co, ady - ? ~ a - . 
Feber! bbe ena eae THE INDIANAPOLIS SAVINGS & INVESTMENT €O., 
sts he hn oh oy — — . , at 36 Cirele st., is based on a solid foundation; its growth 
r ilers prot 6183, sup P... =. being sure and steady. They have no expense fund, there- 
Th . ot ones . = fore no deductions made on withdrawal. Dividends are 
ati apy labor assembly, W Superior, tax, a, credited on Pass-books every six months, so that a member 
, ‘ s* s - ‘ . , ‘ i Te ‘4 Fy ‘ i 
Stationary enginoors GR, sup... knows what his credits are to a cent. *,* 
. Painters and decorators, tax, feb seueinets 2 fi 
heii a WE COLLECT BAD DEBTS 
Proceedings : ‘ 
Subscriptions EE Cae i We make collections in al! parts 
American federation of musicians, tax, $30; of the United States. No membership 
S40 7 fee. Send stamp for particulars. At- 
. torneys wanted in every county seat. 
Send all your Indiana claims to 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Collecti g and Reporting Agency 


39-40 Journal Bidg., Indiavapolis. 


(Cash on hand February | ‘ 82,44 8 
Receipts for February o piabeeetiebes S28 43 


Total ae = . SAB 36 
Expenses 768 8 


Balance . $2,005 38 


assessment, 


Total 
EXPE NSES. 
February. 
By one months rent in aienaeste Chas FE Banes, 
Wash . : 
Expos ssage, Adams F xpress Co 365 
Telegram unpaid, WU Tel Co... onsee ‘ 
2. Carpenter work and AA. rial, G Edmonston.. .... Bo 1 Be BAUMGARTEN & SONS, 
- uxpressage, Adams Express Co i 
E xpressage, United Express Co, sameemnendigninn 2 68 
d. EXpressage, Adams Express Co SEA LS, 
Telegram to Daniel Harris, N Y WU Tel Co _ a 
a tow L Wilson, Postal Tel Co... ‘ : RUBBER STAMPS, 
tepairing safe, C. Schneider... son : o ° 
Painting signs, P hillip M. O'Bryan... 565 1220 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Ss. ) I- Sti S 3  2- 4 s vost- r ‘ 
we? wd li _ and 125 2cent mene i . Washington, PD. Cc. 
Legislative wo A uruseth, 


hk eg we, Adains Express Co..... avs 2% 
Fr na THE LAW REPORTER COMPANY am. 
10, Legis ative work, A Furuseth . 
3 lbs4'4 hemp, 36e; 1 qt Carter mucilage, ‘We; 1 . 3 
twine holder, 35c;1 ream 44048 express paper, of Washington D. C., strives to be the 
$6.75, with Ste off, $6.38; 1 qt bottle marking best Union Office in the city, and wants 
ink, 35¢; 1 marking pot, 2c; 1 brush, lec; ri U. bi ’ 
renee, 35¢; 2 linen copying books, $1.20; 2 all your U. biz. 
malls twine, +R P Andrews & Co. 9 7 
P ie two colors (and seal), PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 
udd & Detweiler 


25 yds lining, 10c, B2.! ; rugs, @ $2.25, 9.50; : ; 
cocoa mats @ Thc, $2.25; 4834 yds W fiten. made M.W. MOORE, Mcr 518 bth Street, N. W. 
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46 
PATENTS Caveats, Trade- 
9 Marks, Etc. a 
Prompt Service. Special terms when desired. 
Inventors Assisted. 
kK. T., SILVIUS & CO. 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 


Talbott Block. Indianapolis, Ind. 


PHARMACOPOLIUM 


© 
Sloan Drug Co., 


22 WEST WASHINGTON ST., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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YRS YRS, 
57 — , 


Kingsford’s — 
Oswego Starch. 

HIGk EST cnc Umroam WAR |] 
ev 





ait’: Qua 


, CHICAGO 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD 
AWONOD3 0009 S| Aslwnd is3¢8 


LONDON. 1893 
T.KINGSFORD & SON. Osweco.NY.USA 








PmADELPIA | 

















Leader in Improvements,—— 
Operation Easy. ————q— 
Constructed Conscientiously. 
Durability Demonstrated, — 
Finished Finely, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW PICTORIAL CATALOGUE, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. &. A. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE, 1416 F ST. 





JOHN V. FARWELL COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE 
Wotions, Dry Goods, Woolens, 
Carpets, Upholstery, ay 
MONROE AND MARKET STREETS, 
CHICAGO. 





Carson, Pirie, 
Scott, & Co. a 
Wholesale 


ADAMS AND Dry (ioods. 


FRANKLIN STREETS. 
CHICAGO. 





ARC AND INCANDESCENT LIGHT. 
ELECTRIC ELEVATORS. ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 
ELECTRIC PLANTS INSTALLED. ELECTRIC POWER. 
WIRING FOR ALL BRANCHES OF ELECTRIC SERVICE. 


CHICAGO EDISON COMPANY, 


Edison Building, 139 Adams Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE MAIN 1280. 





ry 
ST.LOUIS CINCINNATI IRONTON 


Parlor Carson Day Trains, Pullman Sleepers on Night Trains. 
D, G. EDWARDS, P. T. M., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





